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HE nomination of William H. Taft for the presidency 
by the Republican convention had long been a foregone 
conclusion, practically, and did not surprise the country when 
it came. Mr. Taft needed 491 votes to become the choice 
of the delegates and the party; he had 702 on the first 
ballot, the only one that proved necessary. The other fav- 
orite sons, even the really strong candidates, had made no 
progress in the weeks immediately preceding the conven- 
tion, and when it met there was but one “if,” one possible 
source of doubt in the way of Mr. Taft. A “stampede” for 
President Roosevelt was feared by some, hoped for by oth- 
ers, and declared not impossible by many impartial ob- 
servers. 

The stampede did not occur, and no really serious effort 
to start one was attempted, although the President’s name 
was cheered for forty-six minutes on the second day of the 
convention, when Senator Lodge, the chairman, reviewed 
his services and spoke of his voluntary withdrawal from 
the field. There was plenty of Roosevelt sentiment in the 
convention, and the popularity of Rooseveltian policies with 
the delegates was emphatically, impressively demonstrated. 
But even those who preferred Mr. Roosevelt, who would 
have “broken away” from other candidates if they had the 
opportunity, saw that the coup could not be successfully 
accomplished. Senator Lodge helped to make this abso- 
lutely plain by his trenchant sentences on the question. He 
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was direct and candid and bold in raising the “third term” 
question and disposing of it in the following words: 

“The President, who has led his party and the people in this 
great work, retires by his own determination from his high office 
on the 4th of March next. His refusal of a renomination, dic- 
tated by the loftiest motives and by a noble loyalty to American 
traditions, is final and irrevocable. Anyone who attempts to use 
his name as a candidate for the presidency impugns both his sin- 
cerity and his good faith—two of the President’s greatest and most 
conspicuous qualities, upon which no shadow has ever been cast. 
That man is no friend of Theodore Roosevelt, and does not cherish 
his name and fame, who now from any motive seeks to urge him 
as a candidate for the great office which he has finally declined. 

“The President has refused what his countrymen would have 
gladly given him. He says what he means and he means what 
he says—[cries of “We want him anyway”]—and his party and his 
country will respect his wishes—[cries of dissent from the gal- 
leries and applause among the delegates]—as they honor his high 
character and his great public services, but although the President 
retires he leaves his policies behind him, and to those policies the 
Republican party stands pledged.” 

With Roosevelt out of the race, the “logical” candidate 
was Mr. Taft, for years the intimate associate, the friend, 
the supporter of the President. The latter’s strength is due 
to the belief that he will continue all that is essential in the 
Roosevelt policies. He is regarded as the most progressive 
candidate the Republicans could have nominated. 

The platform with which the convention provided him 
and the party is not as radical as some of the delegates 
wished to make it. There was a minority report which 
favored amendments and additional planks, but it was vote 
down. On the other hand, the platform is far more radica! 
than the one for which the conservative elements strenuously 
labored and fought before and at the convention. It is a 
platform which satisfies the candidate and the President, 
and which they had a hand in framing. It is comprehen- 
sive and advanced on some points. The Democrats and cer- 
tain Republicans say, however, that it is indefinite in its 
vital planks, and this matter will be vigorously discussed 
in the campaign. 

The important planks are those dealing with the tariff, 
trusts, railroad legislation, injunctions and labor legislation 
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generally, and postal savings banks. Revision of the tariff 
is promised, but along protectionist lines; modernization 
of the anti-trust laws is favored in the interest of safe, 
reasonable and useful combinations, but without surrender 
to injurious monopolies and improper restraint of trade; 
statutory limitation of the use of the writ of injunction, to 
prevent abuse and hasty action, is cautiously indorsed; 
postal savings banks are approved. In addition further rail- 
road legislation, designed to complete the work of President 
Roosevelt in that direction, and to prevent stock watering 
and speculation issues, is demanded and approved. 

In other words, the platform is interpreted by most Re- 
publicans as virtually saying—No backward steps, but sev- 
eral steps forward, further progress toward political and 
corporate honesty and publicity, and no retrogression in any 
direction. 

The convention’s action on the vice-presidency is gen- 
erally regarded as a concession to the “defeated section,” the 
minority, of the convention. Mr. James S. Sherman, of 
New York, has been a conservative, one of the so-called 
“standpatters,” and a member of the “inner circle” of the 
Republican side of the House. He has had abundant ex- 
perience in Congress and is a good parliamentarian. His 
business relations and the strategic consideration that he 
comes from New York, a state which campaign managers 
are always anxious to carry, also influenced the convention 
in selecting him after Hughes and Fairbanks had elimin- 
ated themselves and factional troubles in Iowa had ruled 
out both Senator Dolliver and Gov. Cummins. 

The nomination of William Jennings Bryan by the 
Democratic convention was no surprise for the outcome 
was practically predetermined. The indicated Demo- 
cratic ticket is such that a very lively and spirited 
campaign is expected by all. The issues are not, 
as we have often said, so fundamental as they were 
twelve or eight years ago, but there are issues, and they are 
not all too clear to require thorough discussion. There is 
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much speculation concerning the attitude of organized labor, 
of the colored voters in the northern states, of conservative 
Democrats who have opposed Mr. Bryan in the past and 
look upon Mr. Taft as a progressive and enlightened man 
from whom old-fashioned Democracy would have nothing to 
fear. There are other factors that render the campaign in- 
teresting and uncertain. But it is hoped that the political 
oratory and writing of the contest will be exceptionally fair, 
frank, and free from violence, rancor, and misrepresentation. 


bs ual 


Congress and its Record 

The first session of each Congress is long, the second 
is short. As a rule, little is done at the second session in 
the way of general legislation, for the many appropriation 
bills leave little time for discussion of debatable questions, 
the initiation of reforms, the adjustment of differences. I[f 
a Congress is to make a positive record of some distinction, 
the work must be done during its “long” session. 

The present Congress may reverse this rule—or it may 
not. If it reverses it, several important bills will become 
law at the next session, after the presidential election. If 
it does not, its record will be exceptionally poor and bar- 
ren. For at the session which came to an end in the last 
days of May very little was accomplished, in spite of 
eleventh-hour efforts in several directions. In fact, the 
press and all observers have been referring to the Con- 
gress as a “do nothing” body. That little “experimental!” 
or “advanced” legislation would be enacted became clear early 
in the session. The President, it is true, urged a number 
of reform measures in addition and as supplemental to the 
work of the last Congress. He was particularly desirous 
that action should be taken on the trust question, the ques- 
tion regulating injunctions, the currency question, child 
labor, postal savings banks, and three or four other matters. 
He continued to send vigorous messages in favor of these 
things, but the congressional leaders had decided to “let 
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things alone” for a time, and they were not to be moved. 
The panic of last fall, the industrial depression, the approach 
of a national election, the acute differences between em- 
ployers and organized labor over certain bills—these were 
among the grounds given for the policy of inaction. “Give 
us a rest,” or “Let us alone,” has been the cry of business 
bodies, even of such as declare sympathy with most of the 
President’s reforms. This could not fail to influence the 
average member of Congress. . 

The upshot is that very little general legislation was 
enacted at the late session. An employers’ liability bill was 
passed to replace that annulled by the Supreme Court, 
a temporary currency act was finally agreed upon, and 
the act applying the coastwise shipping laws to the Philip- 
pines—that is, prohibiting after a fixed date foreign ships 
from carrying goods to or from the archipelago from or to 
American ports, was repealed. These are meritorious acts. 
A few other of a minor character are to be added to the 
positive side of the record. 

On the other hand, Congress refrained from “taking 
chances” with legislation that was vigorously opposed. Some 
have therefore praised it for its negative record, for the 
things it left undone. All depends on the point of view. 
Organized labor is disappointed, for it has secured none of 
the new legislation it sought. The National Manufacturers’ 
Association is congratulating itself on the defeat of all anti- 
injunction and eight-hour bills, and on the indefinite post- 
ponement of the effort to exempt labor unions from certain 
prohibitions of the trust act. 

But all agree that the session was singularly barren. 
The effect of this on the political campaign is a subject for 
animated talk in all circles. Will it help the party in power, 
or hurt it? Will the Democrats profit by it, or will they 
suffer for the attitude of their representatives in the House? 
It is not impossible that the greater issues of the campaign 
will overshadow the entire question of Congressional sins 
of commission or omission. 
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National Expenditures, Economy, and Taxes 


The steady growth of national expenditures, of con- 
gressional appropriations, has been a subject of earnest dis- 
cussion of late. Economy is not a popular issue with prac- 
tical politicians, and even real leaders of parties give it 
very little attention. If the people, the taxpayers, were 
more deeply interested in it, if they watched Congress and 
effectively demanded honest economy in expenditures, the 
situation would of course be entirely different. Perhaps 
the new movement for the conservation of natural resources 
and riches will suggest the need of a correlative agitation 
for reasonable economy in current expenditures. 

This year the question is particularly urgent, because 
the Treasury has a heavy deficit to meet and because, if 
the business of the country does not improve beyond pres- 
ent expectations, the deficit for the next fiscal year may 
reach a total of $150,000,000. That would wipe out the 
whole Treasury balance and bring Congress face to face 
with the unpleasant problem of new taxes in a time of 
peace. Already influential newspapers are discussing the 
possible sources of additional revenue, and nothing is sug- 
gested that would be popular. 

A substantial reduction of the tariff rates would result 
in heavier imports and larger revenues, but there will be 
powerful opposition to such reductions. The tariff is to be re- 
vised in any case, no matter which party wins next Novem- 
ber, but Republican revision will follow protectionist lines 
rather than the revenue principle advocated by the Demo- 
crats. 

Aside from a revenue tariff, which is unlikely, the alter- 
native to fresh taxes is strict economy in every direction. 
Is such economy possible? The appropriations of the last 
session of Congress reached a total of $1,028,000,000, or 
$88,000,000 more than the total for the current year. Not 
long ago “a billion dollar Congress” was viewed with alarm 
in many quarters ; today we have billion dollar sessions. 
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What can be done to check the growth of expenditures? 
The cry for increased appropriations on account of the army, 
the navy and fortifications is loud and persistent, and in 
that direction economy is scarcely to be expected. The in- 
crease this year under this head is over $43,000,000, though 
we are at peace with all nations and no cloud is visible on 
the horizon. The demands for internal improvements—for 
river and harbor appropriations, public building, canals 
and waterways, forest reserves, etc.,—is -also becoming 
louder every year, and in a sense it is a demand for pro- 
gressive and necessary expenditures. There are, indeed, 
public men who may say that as the country is expanding, 
assuming additional obligations, discharging “world func- 
tions,” it is inevitable that its annual expenditures should 
increase. But this is no refutation of the economy argu- 
ment. That a certain increase is unavoidable is not to be 
assumed without proof. At any rate, the House accuses 
the Senate of extravagance, waste, and recklessness, the 
Senate makes the same charge against the House, while 
individual members of the legislative body say that the 
executive departments are really responsible for the rising 
tide of expenditures. There is doubtless considerable truth 
in each of these indictments, and economy must be the com- 
mon care and aim of all parts of the government, as well 
as of the people. If the question continues to be neglected, 
taxes will multiply and increase, while really great im- 
provements will of necessity be delayed or rendered im- 


possible. 
~~ 


Radical Ideas in Oregon 
The country has heard a great deal about the radi- 
calism of Oklahoma, the youngest state, and while it 
has been misrepresented and unjustly ridiculed there is no 
doubt that Oklahoma is very advanced in its legislation 
and may fairly be described as our “sociological laboratory.” 
Yet Oregon, a Republican state and of mature age, is almost 
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as radical in certain directions. Its initiative-and-referendum 
system, which the courts have sustained, is one of the most 
advanced in the world, and under it the people have great 
powers of control and direct legislation. This system is 
reénforced by a primary law which encourages independ- 
ence and prevents machine and boss manipulation. The two 
appliances together are responsible for many surprising de- 
velopments. 

In June, in connection with state elections, the people 
of Oregon voted on nineteen different referendum pro- 
posals, four of those being amendments to the state consti- 
tution. They also voted in an advisory capacity on the fed- 
eral senatorship. The results are, politically, far-reaching 
indeed. 

The next legislature will be Republican, as usual, but 
a majority of its members are pledged to elect a Democrat, 
Gov. Chamberlain, to the federal Senate. One of the meas- 
ures which a majority approved requires legislators to ratify 
the choice of the majority of the voters with regard to the 
senatorship, and a majority of the members of the next legis- 
lature are pledged to abide by this mandate. The spectacle 
of a Republican legislature sending a Democrat to the Sen- 
ate would be a unique one in our politics. It is said that 
some of the Oregon legislators will violate their pledges and 
vote for a Republican candidate, but if they do that a stormy 
protest will be made. Whatever happens, the Oregon situ- 
ation furnishes a powerful argument to the advocates of di- 
rect popular election of federal senators. 

A woman suffrage amendment and an amendment for 
the exemption of buildings, improvements on land, live 
stock and other forms of property from taxation (known 
as the Single-Tax amendment, though it did not go as far 
as the Henry George theory of taxation does) were de- 
feated by decisive majorities at the same election, but sev- 
eral other radical proposals were adopted. Among them 
may be named: 
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An amendment for the recall of faithless or incompe- 
tent officers and legislators after a certain specified period 
of service. Twenty-five per cent. of the voters of the com- 
munity concerned may, by petition, compel any officer to 
stand for reélection and thus submit himself to the judg- 
ment of his constituents. 

An amendment for proportional representation pro- 
viding that the minority shall be given representation in any 
office for which two or more persons are to’ be elected. 

A strong anti-corrupt practices measure, which limits 
campaign expenditures and campaign contributions, pro- 
hibits “treating” or promises of offices by candidates, and 
requires all political advertising to be marked as such. 

The other measures are of local interest, but it is 
agreed that the voters showed discrimination and independ- 
ence in registering their judgments. However, there are 
many persons in and out of Oregon who, while friendly to 
the referendum, hold that it is valuable only when sparingly 
used, when only a few propositions are submitted at a time, 
and when minor and administrative questions are left to 
the elected or appointed officials. An abuse of the refer- 
endum, they say, may cause indifference and neglect, if not 
a positive reaction against the institution. 


RA 

Prohibition and Liquor-Trade Reform 

From time to time attention has been directed in these 
pages to the remarkable advance of the prohibition move- 
ment in the South. The latest state to: join the procession 
is North Carolina, which recently adopted state prohibition 
by a sweeping popular majority. Most of the state is 
already anti-license under local option, but in January next 
all the saloons and the dispensaries will go out of existence. 
The same state had voted against prohibition in 1881, so 
that this year’s verdict marks an emphatic reversal of opin- 
ion. The vote is admitted by all, including the liquor trade, 
to possess high significance. 
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It is true that some writers in the North regard the 
southern prohibition movement as essentially and consciously 
an anti-negro movement, and deny for this reason that it 
has the same moral value and the same practical importance 
as the parallel movement in the North. Some doubting 
Thomases say that the white population of the South is not 
really affected by the prohibition laws, as they import liquors 
in “original packages” and organize clubs that take the place 
of saloons. This phase of the question has not been properly 
investigated, however, and the general belief is that the 
negro saloon has been only one of the causes of the pro- 
hibition wave in the South. That the whites of that section 
have entered into a conspiracy to deprive the blacks of 
drink, while taking care to protect their own “privileges,” 
seems an absurd notion on its face. 

But be this as it may, the movement is significant 
enough to have aroused the better elements in the trade, 
especially among the brewers. The need of reform in the 
retail trade is admitted more and more frankly. At the 
recent convention, at Milwaukee, of the National Brewers’ 
Association resolutions were adopted repudiating all support 
of or sympathy with the low, evil-breeding saloons, the 
dives and vicious resorts, the law-breaking dealers who sell 
to minors and persons already intoxicated, who violate 
proper and necessary ordinances regulating the traffic, and 
who encourage gambling and immorality. All speakers de- 
clared that they stood ready to codperate heartily with the 
authorities and the temperance reformers in the effort to 
eliminate all such abuses and to make the saloon a respecta- 
ble and decent institution for moderate and reasonable con- 
sumers of spirits. 

As many saloons are owned by brewers or financed by 
them such a policy on their part, if energetically and con- 
sistently followed, could not fail in the course of a time to 
produce important and desirable changes in saloon manage- 
ment and practice. It remains to be seen to what extent 
the resolutions and protestations of the brewers will be car- 
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ried out in the trade. Meanwhile the recognition that public 
sentiment demands such changes is a tribute to the movement 
for temperance and prohibition, an acknowledgement of its 
marked success and of the certainty of its further advance 
if the liquor interests remain in politics, oppose local option 
and evade laws and ordinances enacted in the interest of 
order, peace, sobriety and public morals. 


“7 
Pay, Temptation and the Wages of Sin 


.In addition to the movement in several countries for 
minimum wage laws for certain industries, especially the 
“sweated” or parasitic ones, there is what may be called 
the beginning of a movement for adequate salaries in vo- 
cations and employment with which legislatures will scarcely 
interfere in our time. In banking circles, for example, 
and in thoughtful newspapers the recent suicide of a pay- 
ing teller of a New York bank—a suicide which followed 
the stealing of the bank’s money and fear of exposure— 
has stimulated the discussion of the need of qualifying the 
so-called economic law of supply and demand by considera- 
tions of a broader and deeper nature. 

The unfortunate paying teller had to support a family 
on $29 a week. He had served the bank faithfully for 
twenty years, but at last his struggles and temptations proved 
too great for his weak character. He yielded, he fell, and 
he “paid in full.” There is no disposition anywhere to con- 
done his theft, to overlook the fatal moral flaw in his per- 
sonality that caused him to stray from the path of rectitude; 
but there is a disposition to ask whether directors and offi- 
cers of banks, trust companies and other such institutions 
have given sufficient attention to the question of fixing sala- 
ries, not exclusively with reference to “the market,” the 
number of men willing to assume delicate and important 
responsibilities for the lowest amount that they can live on 
in their station, but with some reference to the equities of 
the situation, the character of the office, as well as the 
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chances of embezzlements, defalcations and suicides, the 
expediency of protecting employes from severe temptations. 

There are many banks that cannot pay more than the 
current “market” salaries to their clerks. There are banks 
which earn high dividends and could pay more if they 
thought it wise and right to do so. It is this latter class 
that is organizing excellent pension systems and seeking to 
make employes comfortable and contented in various ways. 
It is this class that will surely be led to study the question 
of salaries in connection with thefts, absconcions, suicides, 
these, in the words of a leading newspaper, being far too 
frequent with us and proving the need of some reform. In 
other words, the salary in higher and responsible positions 
is beginning to be studied from a new point of view—a moral 
and social one. 



































A Reading Journey Through 
Switzerland 


I. The Land and the People 


By Oscar Kuhns 
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ACH of the countries of Europe usually visited by the 
American tourist has a peculiar charm of its own. 
We are drawn to England by its historical and literary asso- 
ciations ; to France by its Gothic cathedrals, picturesque cas- 
tles, and all the art treasures of its greatest city; to Italy by 
the strange contrast afforded by its world-ruins in the midst 
of a nature forever young; and to Germany by its quaint 
mediaeval cities, and that “voice of the old Rhine, telling 
the eternal legend of dead generations, the crimes, exploits, 
grandeur, and decadence of the old robber-knights whose 
castle crown the heights on both sides of the historic 
stream.” 
It is hard for us to say which of these we love the most. 
Yet there is one country, which we have not as yet men- 
tioned and which has won the personal affection of a vast 
multitude of travelers to a greater extent, perhaps, than any 
other. Every year Switzerland, which has rightly been 
called by Leslie Stephen “the Playground of Europe,” is 
becoming more and more popular. The tide of travel long 
ago filled up the lower zones, and now threatens to reach 
to the very summit of the Jungfrau, Monte Rosa, or even 
Mont Blanc itself, the highest of all the mountains of 
Europe. Everywhere you can see the mountain railroad 
with its curiously shaped locomotive, crawling like a fly over 
the grassy slopes, or up the perpendicular sides of the preci- 
pices, with its shrill whistle echoing along the narrow val- 
leys or sounding faint and far from the distant mountain top. 
Of all the reasons for this unique popularity of Switzer- 
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land there are three which especially deserve mention: its 
history, its legends, and its scenery. 

The history of Switzerland is exceedingly interesting, 
though complicated. In the gradual development of a free 
republic, it resembles to a certain extent our own land, and 
exemplifies better, perhaps, even than England herself, how 
Freedom has slowly broadened down, 


“From precedent to precedent.” 


The earliest inhabitants of the country belonged to pre- 
historic times, and the only traces left of them today are 
the few remnants of bones and utensils, found chiefly in the 
shallow part of the various lakes; for they were what is 
known as Lake-dwellers. At that time the country was one 
unbroken wilderness of trackless forests, inhabited by wild 
beasts,—bears, buffalos, wolves, wild boar, and even the 
gigantic mammoth. To protect themselves from these and 
other enemies, the men of the stone age built their villages 
on piles, stretching out over the water of Lakes Geneva, 
Neuchatel, Ziirich, and others. 

When the light of history dawns for the first time over 
Switzerland we see these early, Lapland-like inhabitants 
gone; and in their place, the whole country occupied by 
Celtic tribes, grouped together under the common name of 
Helvetii. They are a warlike race, living by means of fish- 
ing, agriculture, and cattle-raising, or plundering the terri- 
tory of their neighbors. In common with the related races 
in France and Great Britain they had their Druid-Priests, 
their Bards and their Judges, and worshipped the sacred 
oak, a worship not unstained by human sacrifice. Those 
who have toiled through the commentaries of Cesar may 
yet remember the story of Orgetorix and Diviko, of the 
tremendous army of Helvetians that sought new homes in 
the sunnier lands to the south, and how Julius Cesar met 
them, drove them back, and after slaying nearly four hun- 
dred thousand men, women, and children, reduced the land 
of The Helvetii, the Switzerland of today, to the condition 
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of a Roman province. For four hundred years the process 
of Roman civilization went on, the whole face of the coun- 
try was changed, new cities established, amphitheaters, tem- 
ples, and palaces were built, remnants of which can be still 
seen. Magnificent roads led over the mountain passes from 
Italy, others led to France and to the Rhine in the north. 
Everywhere Roman customs, Roman art, and Roman laws 
were introduced, and most important of all, the old pagan 
religion of the Celts now gave way to Christianity. 

The next great change in the history of Switzerland 
occurs at the beginning of the fifth century and lasts for 
one hundred years. It is the period of the great vélker- 
wanderuxg, during which the Franks conquered Gaul, the 
Visigoths Spain, the Lombards and others northern Italy, 
and thus laid the foundation of the modern ethnography and 
geography of Europe. One of these German tribes was 
known as Alemanni, and having been prevented by the 
Franks, under Clovis, from advancing towards the west, 
they settled in what is now known as Swabia or Wiirtem- 
berg, and then overflowing the Rhine, spread through all 
the northern and eastern part of Switzerland, conquering 
the Romans, and forming the basis of what is now known 
as German Switzerland. 

A similar tribe of Germans, the Burgundians, had long 
been settled in France on the western slopes of the Alps, 
and conquering later the eastern slopes as well, they formed 
what is now known as Romance or French Switzerland. 
In similar manner the southern slopes of the Alps were 
settled by the German Lombards, from whom are descended 
the inhabitants of Italian Switzerland. 

It would take us far out of our way to discuss even 
in the most general terms the subsequent history of Switzer- 
land, to trace her various rulers, and her fortunes in peace 
and war. But running like an ever increasing stream all 
through her history is the development of a free, republi- 
can form of government. 

All Switzerland, like the rest of western Europe, was 
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included in the realm of Charlemagne, but when he died 
and his unworthy descendants were unable to hold together 
the great empire he left, it too was divided and torn by con- 
flicting claimants. The feudal system prevailed here like- 
wise, with its lords and vassals and serfs. The western 
part of the country belonged to Burgundy, the middle and 
northern part was under the rule of the Duke of the Ale- 
manni, while the highest authority still was considered as 
belonging to the Emperor himself. The whole land was di- 
vided up in districts or counties, the rulers of which were 
known as Gaugrafen or Landgrafen. Among these counts 
or earls was a certain Radbot, who, in order to keep his 
subjects better in check, built in the year 1020, on the Wiil- 
pelsberge not far from Brugg, a new castle called the Haps- 
burg. From this little castle dates the world-famous family 
of the Hapsburgs, which once ruled all Europe, and still 
occupies the imperial throne of Austria. The story of the 
rise of this family is a picturesque one, how little by little 
it added to its territories, how Rudolf, in 1273, became em- 
peror of the Holy Roman Empire, a proud, ambitious, all 
compelling man, at whose coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Bishop of Bale is said to have cried out, “Now, almighty 
God, settle thyself firmly on thy throne on high, else this 
Rudolf cast thee therefrom.” 

In the meantime around the Lake of Lucerne, three 
quiet, obscure cantons had been formed, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, inhabited by a rude, simple, but proud and in- 
dependent race of herdsmen and hunters. This was es- 
specially true of Uri, which had received many rights and 
privileges from the Emperor before the advent of Rudolf, 
and was under the mild rule of the Abbess of Frauminster. 
Twice a year she sent a Reichsvogt into the valley, where 
under the open sky, in the presence of the assembled popu- 
lation of freemen, courts were held, taxes gathered, and 
other business done. 

When the Hapsburgs came to the imperial power, this 
condition of things was changed, constant encroachments 
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and oppression threatened to reduce the primitive communi- 
ties to a state of real servitude. And though they did noth- 
ing as long as Rudolf lived, yet at the news of his death 
in 1291, as if the matter had been planned long before, 
delegates from the three cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and Unter- 
walden, met together, and on August first, 1291, swore to 
what is known as the first Perpetual Pact. They promised 
to help one another against every foe, to recognize no 
stranger as their judge, to settle quarrels among themselves 
by means of arbitrators, and to contribute both men and 
money to the common cause. 

From this small beginning has come the great Swiss 
Confederacy of today. One by one as the years went by, the 
other cantons joined the union, Lucerne in 1332, Ziirich, 
in 1351, Glarus and Zug in 1352, Bern in 1353. After the 
glorious victories against the Burgundians, Freiburg and 
Solothurn joined them (1481). After the Swabian war, 
which finally freed Switzerland from the German Empire, 
Bale and Schaffhausen (1501), and Appenzell (1513) joined 
the Confederation. Under Napoleon’s mediation in 1803, the 
cantons of St. Gall, Grisons, Aargua, Thurgau, Ticino, and 
Vaud, were added. Only after the fall of the Helvetian 
Republic, a child of the French Revolution, did Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and Valais round out the whole number. 

But all this did not happen peacefully. The progress 
of Swiss freedom is marked by terrible struggles and glo- 
rious victories, which made the Swiss soldiers feared and 
admired by all the world. There was the battle of Mor- 
garten, November 15, 1315, in which the soldiers of the in- 
fant republic received the baptism of blood, and in which 
the proud nobles of Austria who formed the flower of the 
hostile forces were slain almost to a man. There was the battle 
of Laupen, June 21, 1339, which was for Bern the be- 
ginning of her prosperity and power. There was the battle 
of Sempach, July 9, 1386, where Arnold von Winkelried 
of Unterwalden at a critical moment is said to have won 
the day for his companions at the sacrifice of his own life; 
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and finally there were the glorious victories against Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy,—the battle of Grandson, March 2, 
1476, when a rich booty fell into the hands of the Swiss, 
horses, flags, tents, precious stones, garments, and stuffs of 
silver and gold ; the battle of Murten, the 22nd of June of the 
same year; and the battle of Nancy, January 5, 1477, where 
Charles himself was slain, having as the old rhyme puts it, 
lost 

Bei Grandson das Gut, 

Bei Murten den Mut, 

Bei Nancy das Blut. 

(At Grandson his wealth, at Murten his courage, at Nancy 
his life.) 

Inextricably mingled with this history are the legends 
which form so peculiar a feature of the annals of Switzer- 
land. Even today the peasants of the Canton Schwyz and 
the Hasli Valley will tell you that they are the descendants 
of a band of Swedes who many centuries ago, driven by fam- 
ine, left their native land in the far north, and made their 
way over the whole length of Germany, until they finally 
reached the secluded valleys where their descendants are still 
supposed to live. 

Among the names dearest to the heart of the Swiss 
are those of Arnold Winkelried and William Tell. Up to 
comparatively recent times grave historians would relate 
how at the battle of Sempach, when the long lances of the 
Austrian soldiers prevented the Swiss from making any im- 
pression on their serried ranks, Arnold Winkelried from 
Unterwalden, leaped with open arms towards the enemy, 
gathered a score or so of their long spears in his embrace 
and cried as he fell, pierced to the heart, “I will make a way 
for you, my dear countrymen; care ye for my wife and chil- 
dren.” Through the opening thus made his companions 
rushed and won the victory. Today a monument to Winkel- 
ried stands on the field of battle. But alas! modern scholar- 
ship has had to perform the unwelcome task of proving that 
this beautiful story is nothing but a myth. 
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Everybody knows the story of William Tell: how the 
Austrian bailiff Gessler oppressed the free peasants of Schwyz 
and Uri; how in very wantonness of tyranny, he set his hat 
upon a pole in Altdorf and commanded every Switzer to 
salute it as he passed by; how Tell refused to submit to this 
indignity, and how he was forced to shoot the apple from 
the head of his own son, as the only condition of saving his 
life. We remember the scenes that follow, the storm on 
Lake Lucerne; Tell, a prisoner in the boat with Gessler, his 
offer to guide the boat safely to shore; his wild leap and 
escape, and that final scene in the Hohle Gasse, near Kiiss- 
nacht, where he shot the tyrant and thus laid the foundation 
of Swiss freedom. 

Surely no more inspiring and beautiful story can be 
found in the annals of any nation. A cry of indignation 
rose from the whole Swiss people when, a few years ago, 
Eutychius Kopp proved conclusively that William Tell never 
existed ; that his story was only a local version of a legend 
common to all Aryan peoples. 

Yet the Swiss will never cease to revere the name of 
William Tell. Today his spirit hovers over every foot of 
the fair region about Lake Lucerne; and it was no mere 
sentiment but an act of the truest political wisdom, when 
the Swiss government a short time ‘ago, on the occasion of 
Schiller’s centenary, gave to each one of the school children 
of the land, nearly two hundred thousand in all, a copy of 
Schiller’s “William Tell.” For thus the memory of their 
great national hero is kept alive, and for centuries to come 
his name will still be potent to infuse into the heart of the 
youth of Switzerland, new zeai and determination to do 
and die for the Fatherland. 

While far less romantic than the older history of Switz- 
erland, that of recent times is no less interesting to Ameri- 
cans; for it is the only country in Europe that bears close 
resemblance in its political and social life to our own coun- 
try. It has had its war of Rebellion just as the United 
States, for the Federation which was formed after the fall 
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of Napoleon, was so unsatisfactory that a new Federation 
was formed in 1847, consisting of seven states, which at- 
tempted to secede from the old government, and these were 
put down only by force of arms. The new and more per- 
fect form of Confederation adopted in 1848, limited the 
independent power of the separate states, gave the same 
rights to all Swiss in the courts, turned over to the central 
government the control of military service, taxation, post- 
office, coinage, measures, etc. Having imitated the consti- 
tution of our own land, it is natural that we should find 
many resemblances between the two, both having a House 
of Representatives, a Senate, a President and his Cabinet, a 
Supreme Court, etc. But at the same time the Swiss took 
care to adopt all these features in a form which suited their 
particular needs; hence there are a number of minor differ- 
ences between the two governments. But the great differ- 
ence is that of the Referendum and the Initiative, something 
which has had no counterpart in our own country, until 
very recently, and has proved to be very successful in ap- 
plying in modern times the ancient Teutonic principle of 
direct government. 

It is not surprising, in view of their long training, that 
the Swiss people of today offer the spectacle of a prosperous, 
united, highly cultivated state. The people themselves are 
not only freer and better educated than many of their neigh- 
bors, but are on the whole of the highest religious and 
moral character. Many Americans have felt that here is 
a people more like their own people than any other on the 
continent of Europe. 

But after all it is not the history or the legends of 
Switzerland that have made it so popular, but rather the 
extraordinary beauty and charm of its scenery. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has entitled his interesting collection of essays on 
mountain climbing, “The Playground of Europe.” And 
the name is well chosen. Many distinguished men of all 
lands and occupations come here to rest from their arduous 
labors, and to regain new health and strength. Every sum- 
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mer scholars, scientists, clergymen, and men of letters climb 
the lofty mountains, and go back renewed in body and spirit 
to resume their work in the home land. 

But even for those who are not mountain climbers, 
Switzerland exerts a powerful attraction. Many come hither 
in search of health, such as the late John Addington Sy- 
monds, who has written what is perhaps the best article on 
the love of the Alps: “Of all the joys in life,” he says, “none 
is greater than the joy of arriving on the outskirts of Switz- 
erland at the end of a long, dusty day’s journey from Paris. 
It is about Miilhausen that we begin to feel a change in the 
landscape. The fields broaden into rolling downs, watered 
by clear and running streams ; pines begin to tuft the slopes 
of gently rolling hills; and now the sun has set, the stars 
come out, and we feel, yes there is no mistake, the well- 
known, well-loved, magical fresh air that never fails to blow 
from snowy mountains and meadows watered by perennial 
streams.” 

Others come for comfort in affliction, to find the peace 
and quiet that always seem to dwell among the high moun- 
tains. Thus Matthew Arnold, when sorrowing over a dis- 
appointed love, flies hitherward, and as the train approaches 
the Alpine world, cries out: 


“Hark! fast by the windows, 
The rushing winds go, 

To the ice-cumbered gorges, 
The vast seas of snow! 

There the torrents drive upward 
Their rock-strangled hum; 
There the avalanche thunders 
The hoarse torrent dumb. 

I come, O ye mountains, 

Ye torrents, I come!” 


Still others find here esthetic pleasure, inspiration to art 
or song. Every lover of poetry will remember Coleridge’s 
“Hymn before sunrise in the Vale of Chamonix,” Byron’s 
descriptions of the Alps in his “Manfred,” and Ruskin’s 
famous chapters on the mountain gloom and the mountain 
glory. Ruskin himself was born with the mountain fever 
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in his blood. To this he attributed a great influence over his 
whole life. In a well-known passage of his “Praeterita,” 
he tells how he saw the Alps for the first time; and adds, 
“I went down that evening from the garden terrace of 
Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed in all of it that was to 
be sacred and useful. To that terrace and the shore of the 
Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith return to this day, in 
every impulse that is yet nobly alive in them and every 
thought that has in it help or peace.” 

Such is the land which we are now to visit for a brief 
time. But, before we begin our journey it will be well to 
cast a bird’s-eye view over its physical conformation. If, 
on our way from Italy to Switzerland, instead of taking a 
train at Airolo and speeding through the nine and a half 
mile tunnel to Géschenen, we should climb to the summit 
of the St. Gotthard Pass, we should be in a position to un- 
derstand the general topography of Switzerland. The great 
central mass of the St. Gotthard group on which we stand 
torms the focus, as it were, of the mountain world. From 
here run out the chief ranges, to the left that of the Ber- 
nese Oberland, containing among other peaks the Jungfrau, 
the Eiger, the Finsteraarhorn, and on the other side of the 
Rhone valley, Monte Rosa, the Matterhorn and Mt. Blanc. 
To our right, on both sides of the newly formed stream of 
the Rhine, are the Alps of the Cantons of Grisons and 
Glarus, while still farther to the east are the enormous 
masses of the Tyrolese mountains. In front and behind 
us the mountain walls slope gradually down, until the last 
foot-hills fall away into the plains of Northern Switzer- 
land and of Italy. This immense group of mountain ranges 
has a general direction from east to west. Far away to 
the north runs, almost parallel, the lower but more precipi- 
tous chain of the Juras, forming the boundary line between 
Switzerland and France. Two rivers of world-wide fame 
have their origin in the St. Gotthard mountains, the Rhone 
and the Rhine. There is a strange resemblance in the 
sources, the growth, and the final destiny of these two 
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rivers. They rise a few miles distant from each other; 
both draw their source from the St. Gotthard, which is the 
great watershed of the Alps, and which sends down its 
streams, on the left to the Rhone, on the right to the Rhine. 
Both rivers run for many miles along the edge of Switz- 
erland, lose themselves for a while in a lake, only to leave 
it on foreign territory. The Rhone, which has burst forth 
from the icy caves of the Rhone glacier, flows along the 
winding valley of the same name, enters Lake Geneva, and 
issuing therefrom, hastens over the fair fields of France to 
find a final resting place in the Mediterranean. In similar 
manner the Rhine flows along its narrow valley, enters 
Lake Constance, and skirting the northern boundaries of 
Switzerland leaves that country finally at Bale, and traverses 
the whole length of Germany, of which it forms at the same 
time the most important waterway and defense. Between 
these mountains and rivers lies the rest of Switzerland slop- 
ing away to the great plain of the Aar in the north. Here 
and there are seen those wonderfully blue lakes which form 


so lovely a feature of Swiss scenery,—Lucerne, Geneva, 
Ziirich, and a score of others. Everywhere are scattered 
flourishing cities, neat and attractive villages, picturesque 
castles, or the humble chalet of the Alpine shepherd ; every- 
where is heard the tinkling of cow-bells, the murmur of 
running streams, or the shrill whistle of the mountain rail- 
roads. 
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II. The Outskirts of the Mountain 
World. 


OU can enter Switzerland from Italy by way of the 
Italian Lakes and the Simplon or the Gt. Gotthard 
tunnel, from France by way of Geneva, and from Germany 
by way of the Rhine. As this latter is perhaps the most 
popular route for Americans making a summer trip abroad, 
as we are doing now, we will choose it for our little jour- 
ney through the Alps. The first place we stop at is Bale 
or Basel, as it is variously written in English, the capital of 
the half canton of Bale-Ville, situated on both banks of the 
Rhine. It is a busy railroad center, and at the time of the 
arrival and departure of trains the station is a scene of the 
utmost animation and confusion, crowded with tourists of 
every land and nation. 

Most travelers, however, do not even enter the pre- 
cincts of the city but change trains and pass on to their 
destination beyond.’ But after all, Bale is well worthy of 
a visit even on the part of those who are eager to get among 
the Alps. The Rhine flows clear and green ; from the bridge, 
and especially from the Pfalz, a terrace behind the miin- 
ster, we get fine views over the river and the hills of the 
Black Forest. The old miinster, with its walls of red sand- 
stone, colored roof and slender towers is picturesque and 
attractive, while to the student of history it is especially 
interesting as the seat of the famous Council of Bale, which 
lasted from 1431 to 1449. 

The names of two great painters are intimately con- 
nected with Bale, that of Hans Holbein the Younger (1497- 
1543), and that of Arnold Bécklin (1827-1901), many of 
whose pictures can be seen in the local picture gallery. 

But all these things can be seen in a short time, and 
so we find ourselves once more on the comfortable Swiss 
train, reminding us of those of our own country, on our 
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way to Constance which is situated in the northeastern cor-, 
ner of Switzerland just as Bale is situated at the northwest. 
This journey is ninety miles long and can be made by ex- 
press in about three hours. The road passes near the Rhine, 
for nearly the whole distance, and is rendered agreeable 
by a succession of fine views. Twenty miles out from 
Bale is the little town of Sackingen, rendered famous over 
all Europe by the poem and opera of Victor von Scheffel, 
“Der Trumpeter von Sickingen,” the farewell song of 
which, at least, is known to Americans. The one city of 
any size or importance is Schaffhausen (16,000 inhabitants), 
chiefly interesting perhaps for the old bell in the miinster, 
the inscription on which, 


VIVOS VOCO, MORTUOS PLANGO, FULGURES FRANGO. 

(I call the living, I lament the dead, I ward off the thunder- 

bolt), suggested to Schiller his “Lied von der Glocke.” 
From Schaffhausen, or better still from the station of 

Neuhausen, a mile and a half away, we can visit one of 


the great show places of Switzerland, the Falls of the Rhine, 
the Niagara of Europe. While not to be compared in 
grandeur to the famous American falls, the view is never- 
theless inspiring, and sublime; the great river, one hundred 
and twenty-five feet wide, descends in three leaps a rocky 
ledge sixty feet high on one side and forty-eight on the 
other, and with its cascades and rapids, huge masses of em- 
erald green water plunging down into the foaming abyss, 
the thunderous roaring, the clouds of spray, the rainbows 
it produces a feeling of awe and admiration. 

And now we have reached Constance, the old free Im- 
perial city, beautifully situated on the lake of the same 
name, where the Rhine flows from it, something in the same 
way the Rhone leaves the lake at Geneva. In the few 
hours at our disposal here, we turn our steps first of all 
to the places rendered famous by the tragic story of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague,—the house in Husenstrasse 
where the former was arrested, the place behind it where 
Jerome of Prague was imprisoned, and a half mile to the 
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west of the town, the large boulder in the Brihl, which as 
the inscription tells us, marks the spot where the two re- 
formers were martyred. 

But the most important place is the old cathedral, 
with the large stone slab, with a white spot on it, where 
Huss is said to have stood on July 6, 1415, when the Coun- 
cil sentenced him to be burned at the stake, and as we stand 
on this spot, our hearts are deeply moved, and our imagina- 
tion conjures up that famous scene. The church was crowded 
by all that was most brilliant in Christendom, princes and 
nobles, cardinals and bishops; the Emperor himself was 
present, to lend solemnity to the occasion. A platform in 
the shape of a table had been erected in the middle of the 
church upon which were the-priestly garments in which 
Huss was to be clothed, before the ceremony of his degrada- 
tion began. He himself was placed on a high stool before 
the table in order that the people might see him. While 
the sentence of condemnation was being read, Huss listened 
to it on his knees, and from time to time tried to protest 
against the accusations made against him, but was pre- 
vented by those near him. When the reading of the sen- 
tence was ended he called God to witness that he was inno- 
cent, and prayed Him to forgive his judges and accusers. 
Hereupon followed the ceremony of degradation. He was 
ordered to put on the priestly robes. This he did, uttering 
words recording the similar ceremony in the case of Christ. 
When he was fully dressed they asked him once more to 
recant; but he, facing the people, denied having any desire 
to offend or lead astray the faithful by hypocritical and 
wicked recantation, protesting at the same time his inno- 
cence. Then he was forced to descend from his seat, and 
the bishops, taking the chalice from his hands, said, “O 
cursed Judas, who having forsaken the counsel of peace 
art entered into that of the Jews, we take this chalice 
from thee in which is the blood of Jesus Christ.” With 
Similar curses they took from him each of his vestments, 
and then putting a paper crown or miter on his head, painted 
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with grotesque figures of devils and the word “Heresiarcha,” 
arch-heretic, they devoted his soul to the devils in hell. As 
we stand here we cannot help a feeling of uplift and inspi- 
ration at the heroic death of this man, a death which is the 
heritage of all mankind, because he was a witness of the 
truth as he conceived it, and not all the combined efforts 
of the Catholic Church and the Holy Roman Empire could 
make him falter for a single moment. 

It is only a short distance from Constance to Ziirich, 
thirty miles if we go by way of Eglisau, thirty-five if we 
go by way of Winterthur. Taking the former route we 
pass once more Schaffhausen and Neuhausen, go through 
a tunnel below the latter village, get a last view of the 
Rhine Falls then strike southward to Eglisau, whence we 
soon reach Ziirich after less than a two hours’ ride from 
Constance. 

Ziirich is a large,handsome, clean, eminently modern city 
in appearance, situated at the outlet of the river Limmat 
from the lake. It is the largest and in many respects the 
most important city of Switzerland, with a population of 
nearly 200,000 inhabitants. It is important from a busi- 
ness and commercial standpoint, with many silk and cot- 
ton mills, machine shops and iron foundries. It is also im- 
portant from an educational point of view: its schools are 
excellent, and it possesses two higher institutions of learn- 
ing equal to anything of the kind in Germany or elsewhere, 
the University and the Polytechnicum ; the former counting 
nearly fifteen hundred students and one hundred and thirty 
professors ; the latter, having nearly one thousand students 
and one hundred professors. 

For many years Ziirich has been a literary center, not 
only of Switzerland but for all Teutonic Europe. It was 
here that John Jacob Bodmer lived and died; he was born 
in 1698 in Greifensee not far from Ziirich and became the 
pioneer of the revolt against the tyranny of French classi- 
cism. His defense of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” which he 
afterward translated, gave the first impulse to the famous 
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literary quarrel between himself and Gottsched of Leipzig, 
who saw himself finally conquered and deserted by his most 
distinguished followers. All the younger German poets, 
Gleim, Hagedorn, Gellert, Klopstock, Kleist, were the devoted 
admirers and followers of Bodmer, who for many years held 
court at Ziirich, whither came many distinguished foreign- 
ers to do him homage. This influential position of Ziirich 
in German letters was kept up by Lavater, through whom 
Goethe first came to Switzerland. In 1752, Ewald von 
Kleist wrote to Gleim, “Ziirich is really an incomparable 
place. For three or four people of genius and taste that 
one meets in great Berlin, there are in little Ziirich more 
than twenty or thirty.” 

Other famous men whoshave lived and worked here 
are Pestalozzi, the founder of the kindergarten, Gottfried 
Keller, the poet, and Richard Wagner, who lived here twelve 
years, completing the “Lohengrin,” and partly writing out 
the “Niebelungenleid.” “In the complete freedom of my 
Swiss exile,” he writes, “I found assured to myself an undis- 
turbed self-concentration and a clear sight of my ideal.” 

But the one immortal name connected with Ziirich, as 
well as with all Switzerland and the entire Reformed Church, 
is that of Zwingli. For twelve years he was in charge of 
the Grosmiinster Church, where he preached and taught 
the people the new doctrines of the Reformation. The 
severely plain interior, the simple service, the devout earn- 
est attitude of the congregation, and the gospel sermon of 
the preacher in the pulpit, make Zwingli’s church an attrac- 
tive place still on a Sunday morning. 

There are several interesting places to visit in Ziirich, 
besides the church; one is the town library, where one can 
see Zwingli’s own German Bible, a letter of his to his wife, 
and three Latin letters from Lady Jane Grey to Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s successor. Another place of interest is the mag- 
nificent new National Swiss Museum. One can spend many a 
pleasant hour walking through these handsome rooms, look- 
ing at the prehistoric remains from caves and lake dwell- 
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ings; Roman antiquities found in Switzerland, and Aleman- 
nian, Burgundian, and Lombard remains. In the more modern 
section we find the fine old porcelain .stoves, richly carved 
furniture, and complete rooms in their original state, such 
as the one from the Winkelried house at Stans with a hand- 
some coffered ceiling. There is nothing that gives one so 
deep an insight into the life of past centuries as a walk 
through this splendid museum. 

But after all what constitutes the chief element of inter- 
est in such countries as Italy, Germany, etc., 4. ¢., picture 
galleries, churches, historic and literary localities seem to us 
of minor interest here in Switzerland, where the great book 
of nature is ever spread out before us. And so we leave 
these objects of man’s activity and wander along the shores 
of the river and the lake. We take the little railroad which 
carries us to the top of the Uetliberg, overhanging the 
city, from whence we get a beautiful view, embracing the 
whole of Lake Ziirich, the Alps from the Sentis to the Jung- 
frau and the Stockhorn on Lake Thun, with the Rigi and 
Pilatus in the foreground, the Jura to the west, and the 
mountains of the Black Forest to the north. 

We take the steamboat and sail over the clear waters 
of the lake, twenty-five miles in length, with its gently slop- 
ing banks, blooming with vineyards, orchards, meadows and 
fields of grain ; everywhere are scattered attractive and pros- 
perous looking villages, while on the distant horizon rise 
the snow-covered summits of the Alps. 

One pleasant incident of my visit to the shore of Lake 
Zirich still lingers in my memory. I had been walking 
along the shore not far from the little town of Wadenswyl, 
when I saw two little girls raking hay in a field and stopped 
to take their picture with my kodak. After snapping them 
I started off again, but heard them running after me, and 
saying, “Herr der Vater mdéchte auch ein Bild haben.” 
(Father would also like to have a picture.) I took his ad- 
dress, and later sent him a copy of the photograph, receiving 
in turn a grateful acknowledgment. 











III. The Birth-Place of Swiss Liberty 


E are now approaching the heart of Swiss scenery, 

Hitherto, we have seen the foot-hills of the Alps, and 
the snow-capped peaks only on the horizon. We are now 
about to enter the holy of holies of the mountain world. 

One of the great advantages of Swiss travel is the 
short distances that lie between the objects of interest. From 
Ziirich to Lucerne is only thirty-six miles, and less than two 
hours are necessary to bring us thither. Like all our jour- 
neys by railroad in this land, so richly endowed in the way 
of natural scenery, the journey we are now taking is one 
succession of beautiful views. Leaving Lake Ziirich be- 
hind us, plunging into tunnels and out again, passing through 
green valleys, and by forest-clad hills, we reach the little 
town of Zug, situated on the lake and capital of the Canton 
of the same name. Here we have a reminder of the awful 
forces hiding beneath the fair exterior of Swiss scenery, 
fraught with destruction to man and all his works. For 
in 1887 the lower part of the town, without a moment's 
warning, sank into the lake, swallowing up many houses 
and barns and destroying eleven lives. 

Leaving the quiet charm of this beautifully situated 
town, skirting along the lake, catching a glimpse from time 
to time of the Rigi, and passing through the tunnel under 
the Giitsch and Schénheim hill we enter the station of 
Lucerne. 

Of all Swiss resorts none is more popular or more at- 
tractive than this quaint old medieval town. Situated on 
the main road to the St. Gotthard Pass, it has always been 
an important center in the commerce between Northern 
Switzerland and Italy. But especially since the building of 
the St. Gotthard railroad, has its importance increased an 
hundred fold. Today, in the height of the summer season, 
it is crowded to overflowing with tourists of all nations, 
Germans, English and Americans, French and Italians. 

Along the beautiful quays which skirt the lake is a row 
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of stately hotels ; on the boulevard before them, planted with 
chestnut trees, a constant crowd is walking up and down. 
On the hills all about are pensions adapted to the purse of 
the less wealthy, while nearly every one of the charming 
little villages that line the shores of the lake throughout the 
whole length and breadth, have their hotels and pensions for 
the accommodation of the traveling public. In a certain 
sense, Lucerne is one of the great show places of Switzer 
land, and hence has lost much of its charm for those who 
love nature for herself alone. Thus the noble lion of Thor- 
waldsen (as it is often called, though it was not carved by 
him, but by Aborn of Constance, after a plaster cast fur- 
nished by the great Danish sculptor) has become the center 
of a lot of side-shows, not much unlike a circus in its at 
mosphere, though the attractions are not trained horses, 
wild beasts and clowns, but “glacier mills,” “giant’s caul- 
drons,”’ collection of stuffed Alpine animals, reconstruction 
of lake dwellings, dioramas, panoramas, etc., all visited as 
a matter of duty by tourists, in the same spirit, perchance 
as people visit the curiosities of Luna Park or the Great 
White Way of the world expositions. 
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The Lion itself is worth seeing, both for itself and for 
the memories it calls up of the heroic courage of those Swiss 
guards of Louis XVI, who died defending the Tuileries, 
August 10, 1792. 

But there are certain parts of Lucerne where the ordi- 
nary traveler seldom goes, and yet which are eminently 
worthy of a visit. The older part of the city with its nar- 
row, quaint houses and its market-places, gives one still a 
good idea of the life of a medieval city. The river Reuss, 
flows with the rapidity of an arrow from the lake, and 
is spanned by seven bridges, two of which date from the 
middle ages, the Kapell-Briicke, and the Spreuer Briicke. 
Both of these bridges cross the Reuss obliquely, both are 
roofed in, and both are adorned with paintings, which if not 
of the highest artistic value, are yet interesting enough to 
look at. In the Kapell-Briicke, which was built in 1333, 
are painted scenes from Swiss history, and from the lives 
of the patron saints of Lucerne, St. Ledger and St. Maurice. 


The Water Tower near this bridge was once believed to be 


Railway and Car—Mont Rigi. 
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a Roman light house 
(lucerna) whence the 
name of the city. This, 
however, is mere tradi- 
tion, and no one really 
believes it today. In the 
Spreuer Briicke, built in 
1408, the panels are dec- 
orated with the Dance of 
Street in Horgen—Lake Ziirich Death, a popular subject 
in the middle ages. 

Another interesting relic of medieval times is the wall 
that surrounds the city, with its many watch-towers; and a 
very pleasant place of a summer evening, when one is tired 
of sight-seeing, is the Hofkirche or Church of St. Leodogar, 
which is said to date from the eighth century. Its two 
slender towers give it a graceful appearance. It is worth while 
attending the organ recitals, which are given every week day 
in summer, from six-thirty to seven-thirty p. m., the great 
attraction being the realistic imitation of the gradual on- 
coming of a thunder storm, the roaring of the 
winds, the crash of thunder, and-the pattering of rain 
on the roof. 

I have already said that Lucerne is one of the most 
popular centers of Swiss travel. All summer long the streets 
are crowded, omnibuses and carriages rushing to and from 
the trains, tourists promenading along the Schweizerhof 
Quay, sauntering through the streets, gazing into the shop- 
windows, bands of music playing, while all around the un- 
equaled setting of the city, the blue waters of the lake, 
with the steamers going and coming, the rowboats moving 
here and there, the far-away whistle of the Pilatus rail- 
road, all gives one the feeling of a holiday festival. Some 
years ago, however, I had an opportunity of seeing the strik- 
ing difference between the life of the town in summer and 
that in winter. I was coming from the north on my way 
to Italy, and stopped over night at one of the large hotels, 
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where I could scarcely get a room, and nearly froze in the 
one they gave me. I took a walk through the streets. A 
bitter cold blast was blowing from the lake, everything had 
a deserted look, no strangers could be seen, the hotels were 
closed, the few natives who were abroad hurried along with 
hands in pocket, and coat-collars turned up. 

But in summer time no pleasanter place in the world 
can be found than Lucerne and its environs. For after 
all the town itself is not the chief object of the traveler’s 
interest; it is rather a starting place for innumerable trips 
on the lake itself, or to the various points of view. 

Of these latter, the one nearest at hand is the Giitsch, 
a hill to the west of the city, reached by a cable tramway 
in a few minutes, and affording a very beautiful view of 
the lake, the Rigi, and the higher Alps. Then there is the 
mountain Pilatus, which rises, as it seems, almost perpen- 
dicularly across the lake, and in cloudy weather seems 
almost about to fall upon the town. The name Pilatus is 
probably derived from the medieval Latin word, pileatus, 
hooded, given to it from the cap or covering of cloud on its 
summit, from which it is seldom free, at least for a part of 
every day. Legend, however, and the spirit of myth-mak- 
ing, which is everywhere at work, has connected the moun- 
tain with the name of Pontius Pilate, whose spirit is said 
to haunt the mountain, or at least was said to do so before 
the modern railroad with its noise and bustle made it un- 
pleasant for all ghosts, who as is well known love chiefly 
to frequent lonely places: Before the conquest of the high 
mountains by the modern tourist, almost every mountain 
was believed to be haunted by evil spirits. Thus we read 
in the beautiful song of Mignon in Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meis 
ter,” how 


In Hoéhlen wohnt des Drachen alte Brut, 
(In caverns dwells the ancient brood of dragons) 
and Mr. Whymper found in his efforts to climb the Mat- 
terhorn no slight difficulty in overcoming the superstitious 
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Statue of William Tell—Altdorf. 


fears of the guides. As I write this I have before me a 
quaint old German book of legends in which the story of 
Pilate is given: how full of despair and remorse after the 
death of the Savior, he committed suicide; how the Em- 
peror ordered the body to be placed in a sack and sunk in 
the river Tiber; how the sack would not sink into the water 
nor remain underground, and how evil spirits would raise 
it in the air; how storm and tempest, thunder and light- 
ning and floods arose wherever it was; how the body was 
brought from Rome to South France and flung into the 
river Rhone near the city of Vienne; how the boats that 
passed this place would sink and be destroyed; until the 
body was taken up again, and “the sack with the accursed 
body of Pilate was carried to a high mountain between the 
towns of Lucerne and Unterwalden, and there in a deep 
pond, loaded with heavy stones, was sunk; and every year 
on Good Friday his spirit rises and sits upon the Judgment 
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seat, as if he were delivering judgment; and the inhabitants 
of Lucerne set watchmen day and night near the same pool, 
to prevent anyone from casting stones, or pieces of wood 
into the pond, for if this is done great storms and water- 
spouts arise and death and destruction follow.” 

Today, however, Mt. Pilatus is one of the most popular 
of all the famous view points of Switzerland. It is reached 
by a rack and pinion railroad, which starts from Alpnach- 
stad, a station on the Briinig railroad, not far from Lucerne. 
Passing among beautiful pastures and forests on its lower 
slopes, through tunnels, over deep gorges, we finally reach 
the broad plateau of the Esel, where a magnificent view is 
seen. 

Far more popular than the Pilatus, and far more fa- 
mous is the Rigi. Long before many of the popular resorts 
of today were even heard of, the Rigi was known,—nay 
this Queen of the mountains, as some would interpret the 
name (Rigi—Regina Montium) is one of the most famous 
mountains of the world. For while it is not so high as 
scores of other Swiss mountains, yet its position between the 
three lakes of Lucerne, Zug, and Lowerz make it a unique 
point of view. From its summit or kulm, one can see parts, 
at least, of nearly all the Swiss cantons, and even far be- 
yond the frontiers of neighboring lands. Everywhere our 
eyes rest on blue lakes, flourishing villages, green meadows, 
dark forests, clear running streams; far off to the north 
the great plain with its cities, towns, and rivers shuts in 
by the mountains of the Black Forest; and all along the 
horizon, east and south and west, the great unending chain 
of mountains rolling on like waves of a mighty sea; while 
at our feet we see in full relief the Lake of Lucerne, and 
all its winding shores from Lucerne to Fliielen. 

No wonder this famous view point is so popular (more 
than one hundred thousand people visit it in the course 
of the summer) for it not only affords beautiful views, but 
is the most easily and comfortably reached mountain top 
in Switzerland. As early as 1763 the Rigi was visited by 
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a Zurich Pastor, Faesi, and from that time on occasional 
tourists visited it, until toward the year 1860, it is said, 
. that from thirty thousand to forty thousand persons would 
climb the steep path to enjoy the view at its summit. It 
was not till 1871, however, that the newly invented rack 
and pinion system for mountain railroads was successfully 
applied to the Rigi, three years after the similar system had 
been installed on Mt. Washington in the White Mountains, 
Of all the phases of nature in Switzerland, none is 
more famous or more beautiful than its lakes. Each one 
has a peculiar charm of its own, Geneva, Zug, Ziirich, and 
Constance. It is probable, however, that most people would 
agree in saying that Lake Lucerne is the most beautiful 
of them all. The color.of its water is of a deeper blue, the 
mountains rise more perpendicularly from its surface and 
all about is the charm of history and legend. We find many 
traces of all this in the works of great poets of all nations. 
As we shall see later, the whole upper part of the lake is full 
of Schiller’s “William Tell.” 
The peculiar shape of the lake is given accurately by 
Aubrey de Vere, 


“In shape a cross, and walled with cliffs so high 
That o’er each aisle of that quadruple plain, 
No unfit roof appears the vaulted sky, 

It lies, a vast and crystal paven fane, 

A church, by nature built and not in vain 
Among the shadowing mountains.” 


Longfellow, Edwin Arnold, Campbell, Rogers and many 
others have touched on various phases of the beauty of 
Lake Lucerne, surrounded as it is by the four forest caa- 
tons (whence its German name, Vierwaldstattersee). 
Wordsworth, especially, has revealed his impressions as he 
passed through these scenes, in his characteristic, solemn 
and reflective style, reflections aroused by the Valley of 
the Reuss, Lake Uri, Tell’s Chapel, Unterwalden, Engel- 
berg, and Schwyz. 


The shape of Lake Lucerne is very irregular, but seen 
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from the Rigi, it appears something like a cross, with the 
end of the foot bent almost at right angles, this bend being 
Lake Uri. Its length is twenty-three miles and its width 
varies from one-half mile to two miles. Its waters bathe 
portions of four of the most ancient cantons of Switzerland, 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Lucerne. On both sides 
of it rise the two pyramids of the Rigi and Pilatus, all 
along its shores are flourishing villages; and rapid steam- 
boats laden with tourists are constantly sailing up and down, 
for in summer time there is a service between Lucerne and 
Fliielen, at the other end of the lake, eight times a day. I 
know of no more pleasant excursion on a bright clear day 
than to take one of these steamers at the Schweizerhof 
quay, get a comfortable seat on the upper deck, and prepare 
for a good time. The bell rings, the water is churned up 
behind, we rapidly leave behind us the town with its big 
hotels and slender church towers. The sky is blue, the air 
cool, but tempered with the warm rays of the summer sun. 
On board the boat an air of festivity reigns; men, women, 
and children are engaged in conversation; exclamations of 
admiration burst from those who are lovers of nature, the 
band begins to play, and in order that the inner man be not 
neglected, busy waiters hurry to and fro, dispensing eatables 
and drinkables. And now we approach the thriving village 
of Weggis, the steamer slows up, a crowd of people are seen 
on the landing-place, the gang-plank is cast ashore, and a 
fair exchange of passengers is made, the place of those 
who disembark being taken by those on the shore. Again 
the bell rings, the boat is off again, only to stop a short dis- 
tance further down at Vitznau, the station for the Rigi 
railroad, and here the same busy scene repeats itself, only 
on a larger scale, for a great crowd are bent on the ascent 
of the Rigi. Once more we are off, going almost straight 
across the lake to the pretty little town of Beckenried, with 
its walnut trees in front, where the delegates of the Four 
Forest Cantons used to assemble; then back over the lake 
again to Gersau, and then to Brunnen, one of the busiest 
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and most important towns on the lake after Lucerne; for it 
is the port of the Canton Schwyz, a station on the St. 
Gotthard railroad, and a center of excursions. Here we 
disembark and prepare to visit the objects of interest, which 
are so numerous in this part of the lake, with more leisure 
and comfort than can be had by remaining on the steamer, 
For here in the southern arm of the lake, called Lake Uri, 
nature, history, legend and poetry combine to a greater ex- 
tent than elsewhere, even in Switzerland, to attract the cul- 
tivated traveler. The story of William Tell, mere legend 
though it be, seems to invest with a subtle charm every ob- 
ject in the landscape. The one poet who has given world- 
wide currency to the legend, so that today scarcely an edu- 
cated man in the civilized world is ignorant of it, is Schiller, 
whose drama has done more than any other book to make 
Switzerland a shrine for literary pilgrims. It is a singular 
fact that the author of a work so full of exact description 
never saw the land he describes. Many of his facts he ob- 
tained from Goethe, whose three visits made him acquainted 
with all phases of Switzerland. Few poets have described 
the charm of Swiss scenery so well as Schiller. Anyone who 
has been caught in the sudden storm, the Féhn, so frequent 
and so dangerous on Lake Uri, cannot fail to admire the 
accuracy of detail and the general effect of Schiller’s de- 
scription of the same. Never has a poet described so graph- 
ically the low-lying earth, as it is seen from a great height, 
through the rifts of the clouds; the very spirit of the moun- 
tain world breathes in the following lines: 


“The mountain-tops thunder, the cliffs tremble all, 
The huntsman climbs fearless the steep, rocky wall; 
He strides on undaunted 
O’er ice-fields and snow; 
There spring never blossoms 
There green things ne’er grow. 
Like a sea swims the mist ’twixt the earth and the sky, 
No longer the cities of men, meet his eye; 
Through the rifted cloud only 
The world can be seen; 
Far under the vapors 
The broad fields of green.” 
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From Brunnen many pleasant excursions can be made. 
First of all we take a walk along the famous Axenstrasse, 
2 road eight and a half miles long, skirting the steep shores 
of the lake, and for the most part hewn out of the solid 
rock. There are many tunnels, with outlooks or windows 
cut out of the solid stone, affording glimpses of the lake, 
and the snowy slopes of the Uri Rothstock beyond. No 
more picturesque views can be found in Switzerland than 
those that come upon us from time to time as we walk along 
this remarkable road. One place we cannot fail to visit 
is the little ledge of rock, at the base of the Axenberg, 
known as Tell’s Platte, which is a station on the St. Gott- 
hard railroad. This is the spot where, according to tradi- 
tion, Tell leaped ashore from the boat in which he was 
being carried off as a prisoner by Gessler. it shares with 
the Riitli, on the other side of the lake, the glory of being 
one of the chief objects of the pious pilgrimage of all lovers 
of freedom. On this small ledge there is a chapel, rebuilt 
in 1883, on the site of another chapel, said to have been 
erected by the canton Uri in 1388. The interior of the chapel 
is adorned by four frescoes by Stackelberg, representing 
first, the scene in the market place at Altdorf, just after 
Tell has shot the apple from his son’s head; when Gessler, 
seeing the second arrow and learning that it was destined 
for him, in case Tell had slain his own child, is ordering 
the arrest of the patriot; next, we see the scene at Tell’s 
Platte itself. Tell has jumped ashore, pushed back the boat 
into the angry waters of the lake with his foot, leaving Gess- 
ler mad with disappointment and rage, and fear ; then comes 
the scene in the Hohle Gasse, where Tell lay in wait for 
the tyrant and shot him through the heart; the final fresco 
depicts the “everlasting compact” at Riitli; the three patriots 
Stauffacher, First, and the man from Melchi, stand with 
their right hands raised, and their left hands clasped together, 
swearing to keep the everlasting compact, that corner stone 
of Swiss liberty. 

The Axenstrasse leads as far as Fliielen, at the southern 
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end of the lake, eight miles from Brunnen, where if we have 
the time, we can take the train and in a few minutes we reach 
Altdorf, a mile and a half away. This is the place where 
Tell performed his exhibition of skilled archery on the ap- 
ple; his birth-place is said to be the little village of Biirglen, 
a mile away. A statue in bronze stands now on the spot 
where the apple was shot,—representing the hero and his 
son. Some years ago I was witness of a pleasant scene in 
this quiet little village. A number of school boys, led by 
their teachers had come on a pilgrimage to Altdorf. They 
had gone the round of sight-seeing, had seen the old flags 
of Uri, and the Capuchin monastery, and now gathered 
piously about the statue and listened to a patriotic lecture 
by one of the teachers and then, with bared heads, sang 
songs expressive of love for the Fatherland. 

But we have lingered enough in these charming places, 
and must hurry back to Brunnen, for we have one more trip 
to make, the most enjoyable of all. Instead of taking the 
steamboat, which stops only a few minutes at each station, 
and instead of joining the eager, noisy crowd of tourists, 
whose constant ¢hatter in all European languages disturbs 
the meditation and reverence which ought to accompany 
our visits to these places, hallowed by nature and by patri- 
otic memories and by art, we would do far better to hire one 
of the numerous row-boats, and row out over the lake. We 
must take care, however, that the Fohn does not catch us, 
for this dreaded wind swoops down upon the waters, almost 
without warning, lashes the waters of the lake into a tumul- 
tuous mass of waves, and renders all navigation fraught with 
danger. On a clear day, however, nothing is pleasanter 
than this boat ride over Lake Uri; the dark blue waters 
sparkle in the sunlight ; far away to the north the irregular 
outline of the shores fades away in the distance; nearer at 
hand we.see the green slopes of Seelisberg, and dominating 
all the Uri-Rothstock. We cross to the other side, skirt 
along the perpendicular walls, pass by the Mythenstein, a 
rock eighty feet high, bearing the inscription “Dem Sanger 
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Tells” (to the Poet of Tell), and finally come to the land- 
ing place whence the ascent is made to the Riitli, a sloping 
meadow, or opening in the forest, as is indicated by its name. 
As every body knows this is the spot where on the night of 
November 7, 1307, thirty-three men met and swore to drive 
out their oppressors. Just as at Tre Fontane near Rome, 
they show you three springs, formed by the head of St. 
Paul, which after he was decapitated, struck the ground 
three times, so here we are shown three springs of clear 
water, said to have been formed on the spot where the three 
great patriots stood, Stauffacher, Fiirst, and the man from 
Melchi. 

It is hard to indulge in revery and poetry in the midst 
of the constant stream of travelers coming and going, and 
yet a short visit to these famous shrines of Swiss liberty 
cannot help touching deeply our hearts and imagination. 
And as the shades of evening come upon us, as the sun sets 
behind the mountains, the stars come out, a cool breeze blows 
over the lake, and we row back softly to Brunnen, the 
spirit of the place sinks deep into our hearts, and the words 
of Mrs. Hemans rise unconsciously to our minds: 


“The Patriot Three that met of yore 
Beneath the midnight sky, 

And leagued their hearts on the Griitli shore, 
In the name of liberty! 

Now silently they sleep 
Amidst the hills they freed. 

But their rest is only deep, 
Till their country's hour of. need. 

For the Kiihreihen’s notes must never sound 
In a land that wears the chain, 

And the vines on Freedom’s holy ground 
Untrampled must remain! 

And the yellow harvests wave 
For no stranger’s hand to reap, 

While within their silent cave 
The men of Griitli sleep.” 











IV. The Bernese Oberland. 


NE of the oldest of Swiss passes is the Briinig, over 
which we go by railroad to Meiringen and Interlaken. 
Leaving the station at Lucerne we pess by Alpnach- 
stad, a starting point for the Pilatus railroad, tra- 
verse a long valley and then begin to climb to the 
top of the Pass. There is one place where it is worth while 
to stop for an hour or two, if we have the time, Sarnen, the 
capital of the western part of the Canton Unterwalden; for 
here in the Rathhaus, is preserved the oldest version of 
the story of William Tell, in the so-called “White Book of 
Sarnen.” But the vast majority of tourists have no time for 
such details, and hurry on, passing by the Sarner See, the 
little town of Lungern, and having reached the top of the 
Pass, begin the descent of the steep rocks which soon brings 
them to Meiringen. Leaving Meiringen for the time being, 
we pass on to Brienz where we take the steamer and in 
about an hour and a half are set ashore at Interlaken. This 
famous place, as its name indicates, occupies the little alluvial 
plain called the Bédeli, situated between the twin lakes of 
Thun and Brienz. Today it is one of the most popular and 
fashionable of all Swiss resorts. The main street, the Hohe- 
weg, is flanked by large and handsome hotels, by shops for 
the sale of wood-carving and various trinkets, by dance- 
halls and by the Kursall, that indispensable adjunct of all 
European resorts, where the conventional band is always 
playing and the well-known and rather mild form of gam- 
bling, /es petits chevaux (the little horses) is always in ac- 
tive operation. During the whole season this famous street 
is crowded with visitors from all parts of the world, and 
always on the horizon between the steep cliffs that shut in 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen is seen the snowy summit of 
the famous Jungfrau. 
Pleasant as Interlaken is in itself, it is chiefly important 
as a center for all sorts of excursions. But before, we enter 
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The Bernese Oberland 


upon these, it will pay us 
to spend a day or so in 
visiting Bern. This is 
easily done, for the old 
town is less than an 
hour’s ride from Thun 
by railroad. 

In the rush to get 
through the regular 





Swiss round, travelers 
usually slight this most 


Prison Tower—Bern. 


interesting old town. But 
they little know the charm that it contains. Among the 
pleasantest memories of the many Swiss sojourns it has 
been my good fortune to enjoy, none is more pleasant than 
the month spent here some years ago. There was a pleasant 
party of us, among whom there was one American family, 
who had come to spend a day or two, and had ended by 
spending a month. We had an excellent boarding place, in 
the Pension Herter on the Kramgasse. This is situated in 
one of the oldest houses of Bern, and is still the meeting- 
place for the guild of gold- and silversmiths, whose members 
consist of the oldest families of the city, some of them run- 
ning back five or six hundred years. One of my neighbors 
at the table belonged to the famous noble family of von 
Milinen, which dates from the very foundation of the city. 

The streets of Bern are unlike those of any other city, 
for the sidewalks are built under the second story of the 
houses themselves, supported by immense arches and pillars. 
Thus one can walk for a long distance in a covered arcade, 
gazing into the windows of the shops on the one side, and 
out into the street through the open arcades on the other. 
The streets themselves are picturesque and attractive. Every- 
where we see handsome fountains, with the streams of clear 
running water; on market days the peasants come in from 
the country and line the street with their wagons containing 
fruit, vegetables, flowers, and the various kinds of meat. 
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Our room opened out on 
the Kramgasse, which is one 
of the busiest streets of Bern. 
There was a little iron bal- 
cony outside the window, and 
one could sit literally for 
hours watching the scene be- 
low. There was a fountain 
below, the only source from 
which all the inhabitants of 
the neighboring houses could 
obtain their water, and a con- 
stant succession of women 
and children were going and 
coming. It was in the early 
fall, and the old hereditary 
citizens of the town enjoyed, 
é : as one of the prerogatives, the 
The Giessbach Falls—Ber re P a 

nese Alps. privilege of getting their fuel 

from the municipal forests. 

So all day long we saw them sawing and chopping the logs 
in the open street. 

There are a good many things to see in Bern, the old 
clock-tower, with its moving figures, which come out at 
the end of the hour, the famous bear-pits, which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes says were the only things he remembered 
of the place, the Federal building, the Town library, and 
the old Cathedral. Then there is the famous view of the 
Alps from the Kleine Schanze, the great attraction of the 
town. If the traveler sees nothing else, he must see the 
bear-pit and this view. 

But there are likewise many delightful trips in the coun- 
try round about, to the flourishing villages ensconced in 
the deep velvet green meadows, to the Gurten hil] with its 
fine view. 

One trip I took will long linger in my memory, that 
on a bright October day, to the village of Langnau, where 
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I was invited to dine with the village pastor, in the quaint 
old Swiss chalet, in which he lived, surrounded by his chil- 
dren like a patriarch. It was from this village, or rather 
the valley of the Emmen in which it is situated, that many 
of the earliest settlers of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
came in the beginning of the eighteenth century. And as 
I sat in the cheerful sunny room of the town-hall, where 
the archives were kept, I found as I turned over the old 
family records, running back to the sixteenth century, many 
a name which has become well-known in American his- 
tory today. 

But we must leave Bern, however reluctantly, and hasten 
back to Interlaken. Before we go, however, let us ascend 
to the hill of the Schanzli and see once more the famous 
view of the Alps. Before us lies the city, with the forest 
covered Gurten beyond, and to the left the long line of the 
Bernese Alps, the Wetterhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, the Eiger, 
the Ménch, and the Jungfrau, “faintly flushed and phan- 
tom fair” on the distant horizon. Matthew Arnoid has well 
caught the spirit of this scene, in his poem entitled the “Ter- 
races at Bern:” 

“The clouds are on the Oberland, 
The Jungfrau snows look faint and far, 
But bright are those green fields at hand 
And through these fields comes down the Aar.” 

There are so many excursions to be taken from In- 
terlaken that we hardly 
know where to begin. 

There are the places on 
the lake of Thun, such 
as Spiez, Beatenberg, or 
Thun itself. There are 


the similar trips to be 
taken on the Lake of 
Brienz, especially the fa- 


mous waterfall of the 
Giessbach. one of the Village Graveyard, Switzerland. 
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most popular of all spots in the Bernese Oberland, where 
we see the great body of water leaping in seven cascades, 
from rock to rock, in the midst of the dark green foliage 
of the forest, the total height of the falls being nearly one 
thousand feet. 

Nearer at hand, and within easy walking distance is 
the Kleine Rugen, and the ruined castle of Unspunnen, 
which Longfellow has made known in his “Hyperion.” Still 
more distant, and a hard yet exceedingly pleasant trip is 
that of the Schynige Platte and the Faulhorn, from which 
we get a magnificent near at hand view of the whole range 
of Bernese mountains. 

Much has been said of the “Fremden-industrie” of 
Switzerland, the exploitation of foreign tourists; and it is 
true that a large proportion of the Swiss people make a liv- 
ing from this source. It shows itself in various ways, in 
the keeping of hotels, for the Swiss have gained an inter- 
national reputation in this respect ; many of the finest hotels 
in other lands are kept by Swiss, and one finds them as 
waiters scattered all over Europe. Another source of in- 
come is the exploitation of the scenery of their native land, 
every waterfall, every fine view, every mountain is made to 
become a source of income. This aspect of Swiss travel 
has been finely satirized by Daudet in his genial book, “Tar- 
tarin in the Alps,” in which the hero is informed by his 
friend Bompard that the whole country is exploited by a 
rich stock company, with billions of dollars, and headquar- 
ters at Geneva and London. “Advance into the interior, you 
will not find the smallest corner which is not the occasion 
of tricks and manipulations like the machinery under the 
opera stage, cascades illuminated as bright as day, turn- 
stiles at the entrance to glaciers, and everywhere to ascend 
the mountains, innumerable railroads.” 

In this last respect, Switzerland has indeed exploited 
her natural resources to a marvelous extent. Without coal, 
she has harnessed innumerable waterfalls and running 
streams, and developed a system of electrical engineering 
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The Reichenbach Falls—Meiringen 
which is unsurpassed. The whole system of mountain rail- 
roads in Switzerland dates from the invention of the Swiss 
engineers, Naff, Zschokke, and Ruggenbach, about the time 
that a similar road was opened on Mt. Washington in the 
White Mountains, in 1868. The first of these Swiss roads 
was opened May 21, 1870, on the Rigi. From that time 


they have multiplied a hundredfold, until today, there is 


hardly a mountain or hill throughout the length and breadth 
of the land that has not its rack and pinion, or hydraulic 
railroad. There is no better place to study the subject of 
mountain railroads than Interlaken, and its environs, es- 
pecially the round trip which everybody is expected to make 
to Lauterbrunnen, Wengern, Grindelwald and back again. 
This trip, which in its way is unique, can be made with the 
utmost comfort. We take the train at the east end of the 
town, wind around the broad alluvial plain, past the station 
of Wilderswil, where those bound for the Schynige Platte 
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change cars; we cross the Liitschine river, pass through the 
woods, and finally reach the station of Zweiltitschinen, so- 
called because it is the junction of the Black and White 
Liitschine, the former descending from Grindelwald, the 
latter from Lauterbrunnen Valley. The road to Grindel- 
wald branches off here; but we continue our journey, along 
the White Liitschine into the valley of Lauterbrunnen. As 
we advance and see on all sides the waterfalls leaping from 
the cliffs we understand at once the name of the valley, 
“nothing but fountains.” The valley itself is exceedingly 
beautiful and picturesque, so narrow that it seems a mere 
cleft in the gigantic mass of limestone cliffs, varying from 
one thousand to fifteen hundred feet in height. At the 
village of Lauterbrunnen itself, the sun’s rays only pene- 
trate the valley in winter, at eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and disappear at a correspondingly early hour in the after- 
noon. 

The village is now a typical tourist center, with its 
hotels, groups of guides, and shops for the sale of wood 
carving, and various souvenirs. But nothing can destroy 
the magnificence of its scenery; to the left the mighty mass 
of the Jungfrau rises almost perpendicularly from the val- 
ley, to the right rises the Breithorn; all along the valley are 
magnificent waterfalls such as the Triimmelbach, and around 
the end of the valley, the Schmadribach. But the most famous 
of all falls, perhaps the best known of all European water- 
falls is the Staubbach, or the Dust-Brook. This strikingly 
beautiful fall leaps from the precipice above and falls a 
sheer thousand feet, to the valley below, but long before it 
reaches the bottom, the water is turned into spray which 
sways to and fro in the wind. 

There is one place the traveler cannot afford to fail to 
visit while here, and that is Mirren, perched on the edge of 
the steep precipice above Lauterbrunnen. There is a strangely 
attractive combination here of a rich Alpine flora, flowers of 
every kind and color embroidering the deep green velvet of 
the meadows, and the wildest and most magnificent of moun- 
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tain scenery. Right in front of us is the tremendous mass 
of the Jungfrau, so near that apparently it could be reached 
by a stone thrown by a child; beyond it are the Eiger, the 
Monch, and the whole range of giant peaks covered with a 
mantle of dazzling snow, with the great rivers of ice flowing 
between them. Especially at sunset is the scene beautiful, 
when the white light of noonday has passed away and the 
highest peaks are flushed with that indescribably beautiful 
phenomenon the “Alpine Glow.” So, too, the morning is 
beautiful beyond compare, as we look through our window 
in the hotel, while the air is cool and clear, and the first rays 
of the sun touch the snow-clad mountain tops, and we gaze 
entranced, as fuller and fuller, 


“The dawn like a river comes rolling in.” 
All these experiences are well summed up by John 
Addington Symonds who loved the Alps with a passionate 


love, and who has described their charm in poetry and prose 
better than anyone else: 


“At Miirren let the morning lead thee out, 

To walk upon the cold and cloven hills 
To hear the congregated mountains shout 

Their paean of a thousand foaming rills. 
Raimented with intolerable light 

The sun-peaks stand above them row on row, 
Arising, each a seraph in his might.” 

But it is time now to start on the most famous railroad 
journey in Switzerland, from Lauterbrunnen over the Wen- 
gern Alp to Grindelwald, and back to Interlaken. Climbing 
the steep slopes on the other side of Lauterbrunnen, we 
soon pass the pleasant little summer resort of Wengen, and 
with the snow-clad mountains and glaciers constantly before 
us, we climb toward the Wengern Alp. Here we will do well 
to leave the train and walk as far as the Little Scheidegg. 
The walk is an easy one, with only a gradual ascent and can 
be made in less than an hour. We should linger, however, 
as long as possible on the Wengern Alp, situated directly 
opposite the Jungfrau, which is only separated from us by 
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the deep ravine of the Triimleten valley, from which it seems 
to rise almost with its entire height of over 13,000 feet. 

From here we have an excellent opportunity to examine 
the interesting alpine phenomenon of avalanches. For in 
warm summer weather they can be seen two or three times 
an hour. First we see far up the mountain a slight move- 
ment, and then a small quantity, as it seems, of snow begins 
to fall; then it increases in size and finally the mighty mass 
can be seen rolling and tumbling over the steep rocky sides 
of the mountain and finally fall into the Triimleten valley 
at its base. The distance, however, is too great, over two 
miles, to allow us to appreciate the true grandeur of this 
phenomenon ; with its powdery appearance, it is rather pretty 
than terrible. And yet there is nothing more dreaded by 
the mountaineer than these masses of soft and beautiful 
snow, and the annals of Swiss mountain climbing are full 
of terrible accidents. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Professor John 
Tyndall’s “Hours of Exercise among the Alps,” describes 
the death of his old guide, Bennen, on the Haut de Cry in 
February, 1864. They were crossing a snow-filled couloir, 
and had gotten nearly across, when they “heard a deep cut- 
ting sound. The snow-field split in two about fourteen or 
fifteen feet above us. The cleft was at first quite narrow, 
not more than an inch broad. An awful silence ensued; it 
lasted but a few seconds, and then it was broken by Ben- 
nen’s voice, ‘Wir sind alle verloren’ (We are all lost). His 
words were slow and solemn, and those who knew him felt 
what was really meant when spoken by such a man as Ben- 
nen. They were his last words. I drove my alpenstock into 
the snow, and brought the weight of my body to bear on it. 
I then waited. It was an awful moment of suspense. I 
turned my head towards Bennen to see whether he had done 
the same thing. To my astonishment, I saw him turn round, 
face the valley, and stretch out both arms. The speed of 
the avalanche increased rapidly, and before long I was cov- 
ered up with snow and in utter darkness. Then with a jerk 
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{ came to the surface again. I was on a wave of the avya- 
lanche and saw it before me as I was carried down. It was 
the most awful sight I ever witnessed. Around me I heard 
the horrid hissing of the snow, and far before me the thun- 
derings of the foremost part of the avalanche.” The narra- 
tor of this story was saved himself, but Bennen was dead, 
and there deep in,the snow of the avalanche “was the grave 
of the bravest guide the Valais ever had or ever will have.” 

From the Little Scheidegg begins the descent to Grin- 
delwald; but we cannot omit a visit here to the new rail- 
road, which, when it is completed, will ascend to the very 
summit of the Jungfrau. The difficulties would seem to 
be insurmountable, but they were not so to the mind 
of Mr. Guyer Zeller of Ziirich, who, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of so many other minor railroad undertakings iti Switz- 
erland, boldly planned and at once set to. work to carry out a 
road up the Jungfrau. Power was easily obtained from the 
torrents and streams which pour down from the glaciers 
above. The route to be taken had to be a roundabout one, 
for between the Scheidegg and the Jungfrau was a tremen- 
dous gorge, with precipitous sides, and filled with glaciers and 
fields of snow, while the Triimmelbach torrent rushes down 
the valley of Lauterbrunnen with irresistible force. The 
road then had to go chiefly through the mountains them- 
selves ; and the experience gained in the construction of the 
St. Gotthard, Mt. Cenis, and Simplon tunnels was now put to 
use in boring through the very bowels of the mountains. 
The road runs for the first mile to the foot of the Eiger 
Glacier, then entering a tunnel, it begins to rise, until we 
reach the station of the Eigerwand, ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. This is assuredly one of the strangest 
railroad stations in the world. It is cut out of the solid rock, 
and the only source of light from the outside world is 
through the openings cut in the sides of the mountains. We 
approach them, and look out upon the strangely fascinating 
scene. The view extends over all the north of Switzerland 
and even parts of Alsace and Baden, in Germany. 
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But we have not yet reached the last station, that of 
Eismeer, another huge cave, 10,345 feet in altitude, with a 
restaurant, postoffice and other necessities for the modern 
traveler. This is the end of our journey for the present; 
the line will be carried later to the Jungfrau station, 13,428 
feet high and then the remaining 242 feet will be made by 
means of an elevator, bringing the traveler thus in comfort 
to the very summit of this beautiful and once inaccessible 
mountain. 

From the Little Scheidegg, the road leads steeply down 
to Grindelwald, an exceedingly picturesque village, which 
has become known in recent years as the seat of religious 
conventions, and has become not only a summer resort but 
a winter resort as well. The village is dominated by three 
gigantic mountains, the Eiger, the Mettenberg, and the Wet- 
terhorn, and is a well-known starting-place for mountain 
climbing. A large corps of guides is always on hand. But 
the favorite trip for the ordinary tourist is that of the famous 
Grindelwald glacier. 

One of the characteristic features of all Alpine scenery, 
of course, is the glaciers, which flow slowly, imperceptibly, 
yet surely, and inexorably crushing all obstacles, down the 
slopes of all great mountains. Every traveler in Switzer- 
land has seen and admired these great rivers of ice, broken 
into frozen billows and crevasses, bearing on their mighty 
backs the mass of stones and rocks torn from the body of 
the mountain; everyone has seen the Rhone Glacier at the 
Furka, the Gorner Glacier at Zermatt, and the Mer de Glace 
at Chamonix. But the most convenient place to study these 
glaciers close at hand is at Grindelwald. For a short walk 
brings us to either the upper or lower glacier. Our first im- 
pression is one of disappointment, for the surface with its 
moraines, consisting of piles of dirt and loose stones, is any- 
thing but beautiful. Hence it will pay us to enter the arti- 
ficial grotto cut deep into the interior of the glacier, where 
we can admire the beautiful blue color of the ice, seen here 
in all its virgin purity. 
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From Grindelwald we can walk, if we will, over the 
' Grosse Scheidegg, an interesting journey of some eight 
hours, with beautiful views of the Rosenlaui glacier, the 
Wellhorn, Wetterhorn, and other mountains, and finally 
passing by Reichenbach falls to Meiringen at the entrance 
to the Hasli Valley. Or we can end our journey to the 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland more comfortably by 
taking the train back to Interlaken whence we started. 


V. Swiss Mountain Passes, Railroads, 


and Tunnels 


O one can have a real conception of the charm and 
beauty of Switzerland who has not spent some time 
at least in walking over its passes. Thus only can we get an 
idea of the enormous difficulties of travel and commerce 
that once existed in the days before the railroad. In this 
present chapter then we are to give a brief outline of a 
trip which will take in some of the most famous of these 
mountain passes. Our objective point will be the valley 
of the Rhone and Zermatt, but we shall not by any means 
endeavor to take the shortest or most comfortable route. 
If that had been our thought we should take the boat from 
Interlaken to Spiez, the railroad thence to Frutigen, then 
the diligence to Kandersteg, whence a rough bridle path 
leads over the Gemmi, one of the wildest and grandest of 
all Alpine passes. We should pause a moment at the sum- 
mit of this mighty wall of rock, 1,660 feet high, to enjoy 
the view of the Alps of the Valais, Monte Rosa, Weisshorn, 
Matterhorn, Dent Blanche, and others, while just below us 
wound the steep bridle path cut out of the solid rock. 
Matthew Arnold in his poem entitled “Obermann,” 
well describes the impression made by this extraordinary 
pass, when he tells how 
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“The awful alpine track 
Crawls up its rocky stair; 

The autumn storm winds drive the rack, 
Close o’er it in the air. 


“Behind are the abandoned baths, 
Mute in the meadows lone; 

The leaves are on the valley paths, 
The mists are on the Rhone.” 

Down the narrow track, only five feet wide, we would 
make our way, till reaching the bottom we should visit the 
Baths of Leuk, where those who are afflicted with skin 
diseases, remain several hours a day in the water, with 
trays floating before them, on which are books, newspapers 
and various kinds of beverages. An easy walk of ten miles 
would then lead us to the Rhone valley, not far, by rail, 
from Visp, where the train can be taken to Zermatt. 

But on our present trip we are to reach the same desti- 
nation by a far more circuitous route. Taking the steamer 
at Interlaken we sail over the blue waters of Lake Brienz, 
where we take the train to Meiringen, the most important 
village of the Hasli Valley. It is now almost entirely new, 
for in 1891, while the dreaded Fohn was blowing, a fire 
broke out and in a short time nearly every building had 
become a victim to the flames. To the south rise the steep 
mountain walls, with the Reichenbach Falls, in which, as 
the reader of Conan Doyle will remember, Sherlock Holmes 
found his end, at least so it was supposed, until it pleased 
the author to revive him again. High on the opposite cliff, 
some two thousand feet high, and so steep that no carriage 
can ascend, is situated the picturesque valley of Reuti. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of spending two weeks in this 
primitive, high-upland Swiss village, and of seeing close 
at hand the life of the Swiss peasant in his own home. No 
more beautiful place exists than this broad meadow-land 
or terrace, with its velvety green pastures, its clear running 
murmuring streams, which gently approach the edge of 
the enormous cliff, and then tumble down in torrents and 
cascades. And in the morning and at night-time from the 
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window of our chalet we could see across the narrow valley, 
the gleaming of the white foam of the Reichenbach Falls, 
and above it the Rosenlaui glacier and the snow-crowned 
summits of the Matterhorn, the Finsteraarhorn, and others, 
sparkling in the sunlight, or touched to silver by the soft 
light of the moon. 

The occupation of the people of Reuti is chiefly that 
of raising cattle and making cheese. When we were there, 
most of the men were gone, having taken the cattle in the 
early spring to the mountain pastures, climbing higher and 
higher as the summer advanced, to return in the fall laden 
with the heavy cheeses, the sale of which was to furnish 
them with necessities and comforts during the long Alpine 
winter. It is worth while spending some time among the 
peasants of Switzerland. Those who know the country 
only from the hotels, get little idea of it. By meeting day 
by day, these simple folk whose ancestors fought at Mor- 
garten, Sempach, and Grandson, noting their genuine piety, 
their sturdy character and kindly hearts, you will go away 
with an added respect for the country and a new idea of 
the benefits of freedom. 

The Swiss are essentially a religious people. It is no 
wonder then that the Salvation Army has made great strides 
among them. One Sunday morning half a dozen lads and 
lasses came toiling up the steep ziz-zag path that leads from 
Meiringen, and taking up a position at the cross roads be- 
gan to sing, pray, and exhort, while the people, attracted 
by the sounds, came across the fields in all directions. 

One scene that occurred at Reuti is indelibly fixed in 
my memory. At the house where we were stopping was a 
minister from a small town in the Canton of Bern. One 
Sunday morning he conducted services on the little plateau 
behind our chalet, beneath the spreading branches of a 
tree. There we sat on that beautiful day in early July, and 
sang the grand old German chorals, while far below us 
was the Hasli valley, with the Aar running through it like 
a silver thread, till it was lost in the blue waters of Lake 
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Brienz; on the opposite side of the valley we could see the 
Reichenbach Falls and the Scheideck Pass, while far above 
all rose the snow-covered summits of the Weisshorn, the 
Wetterhorn, and the Eiger. All about, the air was fragrant 
with the odor of grass and flowers, and musical with the 
song of birds and the murmur of running water. The ser- 
mon was simple, yet appropriate. Many a time as I think 
of that Sunday morning do the words of Pastor Lenz’s text 
come back to me with new meaning: “Ich hebe meine 
Augen zu den Bergen wovon mir die Hilfe kommt,” “I will 
lift up mine eyes to the hills, whence cometh my help.” 
From Meiringen we start on our first trip on foot over 
an Alpine pass, that is, up the Hasli valley and over the 
Grimsel to the Rhone glacier. It is a long and fatiguing 
journey, yet fraught with the pleasure that comes from clear 
fresh air, constant change of fine scenery, good appetite, 
wholesome fatigue, and sound sleep. On the way we pass 
one of the finest of Swiss waterfalls, the Handeck, where 
the river Aar flings itself sheer down two hundred and 
forty feet, breaks into a mass of foam, on which the sun 
casts the everchanging colors of the rainbow. Stopping 
for dinner at the Grimsel Hospice, we soon after reach the 
Grimsel Pass, which marks the boundary between the Can- 
ton of Bern and the Valais. Near by is the little dark 
and gloomy lake called the “Totensee,” the Lake of the Dead, 
so called because in that epic struggle between the Austrian 
and French army which was fought out amid these wild 
surroundings, the dead were buried in its waters. Down 
the steep slopes of the Marienwand we now hasten and 
reach the Rhone Glacier Hotel at the foot, and add our little 
share to the busy scene, the crowds of tourists coming from 
Brigue, or the Furka, or as we have just done, from the 
Grimsel. At the head of the valley is the Rhone Glacier, 
one of the finest and most imposing of all the glaciers in 
Switzerland, a great frozen waterfall of ice, breaking into 
a thousand fantastic shapes. Issuing from its foot pours 
forth the torrent which is the source of the Rhone, that 
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river which tumbling down the valley to Brigue, turns 
sharply to the right, then flows on, ever becoming broader 
and deeper till widening out it forms a lake thirty-five miles 
long, whence issuing swift as an arrow at the city of Geneva, 
it makes its way over the pleasant land of France, finally 
to pour itself into the Mediterranean Sea, not far from 
Marseilles. 

From the Rhone Glacier the nearest route to Zermatt 
is straight down the valley, following the river to Brigue 
‘where we can take the train to Visp. But here again we 
prefer the harder toil of climbing the Furka, passing the 
Rhone Glacier, of the fantastic ice-masses, of which we ob- 
tain admirable views, reach the top of the Furka Pass, whence 
a magnificent view is obtained of the Bernese Alps, then 
down the long zigzags of the Realp, to the Unseren valley 
below, to Hospenthal and thence to Goeschenen, the starting 
point of the roads over the Furka and the St. Gotthard 
Pass, and at the entrance of the famous tunnel. 

It is so easy today to pass from Switzerland to Italy 
that it is hard for us to get any conception of the difficulties 
of traveling in ancient and medieval times. It is true that 
even in the time of the Romans there was a road over the 
Alps for the passage of armies and commerce, but it was 
not more than seven feet wide; this was called the Summus 
Penninus—the St. Bernard of today—known to everybody 
for its hospice, its famous dogs, and Longfellow’s poem, 
“Excelsior.” There were smaller roads over the Simplon, the 
Spliigen, the Julier, and the Septimer in the Rhaetian Alps. 
During the middle ages several others were' built. The St. 
Gotthard was made a foot-path about 1250, and a bridle 
path in 1293. The Hospice on the summit was founded 
in 1374. In 1707 it was widened enough to allow the passage 
of sleighs, and in 1775, an Englishman, named Greville, rode 
over it for the first time in a carriage. A new era opened 
for the Swiss passes when in 1800-1806, Napoleon had the 
Simpion built, which was regarded with admiration mingled 
with wonder, 6n account of its six hundred bridges, gal- 
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Gemmi Pass—Canton du Valais. 
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Simplon Valley—Simplon Pass. 
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Lake of Como—Italy. 


leries, tunnels, houses of refuge, etc. Spurred on by the 
success of this new pass, the others were quickly made 
available for carriages, the St. Gotthard in 1818-1828, the 
Spliigen and the other Rhaetian passes later. 

Today, however, few people make use of the St. Gott- 
hard except the tourist making his journey on foot, in quest 
of exercise and health; for the, famous St. Gotthard rail- 
road makes the journey from Switzerland to Italy in a few 
minutes. This tunnel was looked upon in its time as one 
of the triumphs of railroad engineering. It was begun in 
1872, finished in 1880, and cost over $10,000,000. It is nine 
and a quarter miles in length, and ascends from Géschenen 
to its highest point, 3,786 feet above the sea level, and then 
descends again to Airolo on the Italian side. It can be tra- 
versed by express train in less than a quarter of an hour. 
It is a strange sensation that comes over us as we leave 
Géschenen, and see a little dark hole in the side of the 
mountain before us, into which we plunge; then after a 
short period of darkness, lighted by lanterns, we issue out 
on the other side. The change is indeed striking, we have 
passed from north to south, the air is warmer, the sky is 
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blue, the Swiss chalets are replaced by the white stucco or 
stone houses of the Italians. 

We might return to Switzerland by the same route, 
but it will be an instructive journey to return by the newer 
and longer tunnel of the Simplon, and at the same time we 
can have at least a glimpse of the exceedingly beautiful 
Italian lakes, which after all belong in part at least to Switz- 
erland. We shall have time, however, only for a fleeting 
trip. 

Instead then of leaving the train at Airolo, we go on 
to Locarno, beautifully situated on Lake Maggiore; a town 
which belongs to Switzerland, although in architecture, scen- 
ery, and character of the people it is typically Italian. Had 
we time we should enjoy a trip on the steamer over the beau- 
tiful Lake Maggiore, the largest of the group, as its name 
indicates, visiting Pallanza, Laveno, Baveno, the Borromean 
Islands, and, the gem of them all, the Isola Bella. 

But remaining on the boat, as far as Luino, we then de- 
scend, and take the steam tramway to Ponte Tresa on Lake 
Lugano ; then by boat again to Lugano and Porlezza. Shortly 
after leaving Lugano, the boat passes by Oria, where for 
many years has lived the distinguished patriot, poet, and nov- 
elist, Antonio Fogazzaro, whose novel translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of “The Saint,” has made him well 


Lake of Lugano—General View. 
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known to English and American readers. In one of his 
most beautiful poems, in which the names of many of the 
little hills and valleys we are now passing occur, he repro- 
duces with singular felicity the half melancholy impression 
made on a deeply religious man, as he listens at eventide 
to the bells as they call to one another from mountain and 
valley, 


(All the bells speak) 
“Come let us pray and weep, 
From the heights and from the deep; 
For the living, for them that sleep, 
For so much sin unknown, and so much pain, 
Have mercy Lord! 
All suffering and pain, 
That does not pray to thee; 
All error that in vain 
Does not give way to thee; 
All love that must complain, 
Yet yields no sway to thee, 
Pardon, O Holy One! 
(Echoes from the valley) 
Holy One.” 
From Porlezza we take the steam tramway again as far 


as Menaggio, on Lake Como. This lake, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all Italian lakes, is likewise fraught with many 
literary and historical reminiscences. Here is the scene of 
Manzoni’s famous romance the “Betrothed,” and here in 
the town of Como, is the birth-place of the elder and the 
younger Pliny, and of the famous physicist, Volta, whose 
name has become universalized as a unit in electrical meas- 
urements. 

One of the loveliest spots in the world is Bellaggio, 
situated at the base of the promontory between the two arms 
of the lake, with its handsome villas and gardens and hotels 
in the midst of a landscape which unites almost every ele- 
ment of natural beauty, lofty mountains, clear, blue waters 
of the lake, trees and flowers, and grass, and over all the 
soft and tender blue of an Italian sky. 

But again we must hurry on, this time back towards 
Switzerland by another route ; from Como by rail to Laveno, 
on Lake Maggiore, then by steamer to Stresa and then by 
railroad to Domodossola and the Simplon. 
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A number of years ago I had been spending the sum- 
mer in Italy and was returning home by way of Switzer- 
land. I took the train to Domodossola, and thence the dili- 
gence over the Simplon Pass; for the plan of a tunnel was 
then unknown. I shall never forget that ride, especially 
the long descent from the summit of the pass down the steep 
sides of the mountains. The sun had set, night had come 
on, the light had faded and the stars came out. Far beyond 
the steep valley rose the mountains, with their covering of 
ice and snow, and away up on high, so high that it seemed 
as if they struck the very zenith, were the glaciers and snow 
fields shining like great masses of silver under the light of 
the moon, which seemed almost to rest upon them. 

Today the traveler need no longer cross the Simplon 
in this primitive way; another tunnel has been built, still 
longer and still more marvelous as a piece of engineering 
skill than that of the St. Gotthard. Whereas the latter is 
only nine and one-quarter miles in length, the Simplon is 
twelve and one-quarter miles. It is constructed with a double 
passage, each sixteen and one-half feet wide and separated 
by a distance of fifty-five feet between their axes. It is 
straight throughout, except a short curve at each end in order 
to join its tracks with the outside railroad lines. The most 
striking difference between this tunnel and the St. Gott- 
hard is the grade, for it is only two per thousand on the 
Swiss side and seven per thousand on the Italian side, the 
altitude of the former being 2,250 feet, that of the latter 
being 2,076, while the summit is only 2,310 feet. An enor- 
mous saving of the cost might have been made by driving 
the tunnel at a much higher altitude, as was done in the 
case of the St. Gotthard. As it is, however, the Simplon 
can be used for express services, and can carry freight at 
far less expense than the St. Gotthard with its high grade. 
This tunnel brings Geneva and French Switzerland into 
closer communication with the Adriatic railroads of Italy, 
and also shortens the distance between Calais and Milan, 
eighty and ninety-five miles respectively over other routes. 

















VI. In the Heart of the Alps 


ROM Brigue, the first station on the Swiss side of the 
F tunnel, we go directly to Visp, at the entrance of the 
Visp Valley. From Visp to Zermatt is only twenty-two 
miles. Yet when taken on foot, as was necessary when I 
first visited it, it is a long and weary day’s journey. The 
second time I visited Zermatt, the road was partly built, 
but from Stalden on, it was incomplete. In order to save 
time, as soon as we left the train, although the night was 
not far off, we started out on foot, hoping to get as far as 
Niklaus that night. I shall never forget that night journey. 
We went forward in utter darkness, so thick that we could 
not see where to place our feet ; the rocks on one side and the 
deep ravine on the other, were so shrouded in darkness 
that they could not be distinguishd from each other, and we 
were continually in danger of making a false step. Far be- 
low us we could hear the roar of the tumbling waters of the 
Visp. Above us the walls of the narrow valley rose almost 
perpendicularly, as it seemed in the darkness; in the narrow 
strip of sky above the stars shone with unusual luster, while 
far towards the top of the mountain on the other side of the 
valley, was a single light shining “like a good deed in a 
naughty world,” from the hut or chalet of some upland 
shepherd. 

The last visit I made to Zermatt was more comfortable, 
if not more enjoyable. It was made in the cars of the new 
railroad, crowded with tourists, noisy with idle chatter, 
which completely put to flight the deeper sentiments that 
come from the high mountains. Yet when we arrive at 
Zermatt and have engaged our rooms, and have passed out 
of the crowded streets with their hotels, shops, and idlers, 
even a few hundred yards away, we feel that here indeed is 
the very shrine of mountain worship. 

So universal is this feeling today that it is hard for us 
to realize that it has not always existed, yet a brief glance 
at the past will show that the love of the Alps is of compara- 
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tively recent origin. The modern attitude toward nature 
differs from that of the ancients, especially in regard to 
the wilder aspects thereof. Neither the Greeks nor the Ro- 
mans looked on mountains as adding any beauty to the land- 
scape, except on the horizon, where distance was supposed 
to “lend enchantment to the view.” As Humboldt says in his 
Kosmos “Of the everlasting snow of the Alps as it reddens 
in the light of the setting or rising sun, of the beauty of the 
azure ice of the glacier, of all the grandeur of Swiss land- 
scapes, not a single description has come down to us from 
antiquity.” The same statement is true of the middle ages, 
during the whole course of which the only sentiments in- 
spired by wild mountainous scenery were those of antipathy. 
It is an interesting fact that of the many thousands who 
crossed the Alps in either direction, not one, whether poet, 
painter, scholar, or merchant, had a good word for the scen- 
ery through which he passed. The eminent Italian scholar 
Lonardo Bruni (1369-1444) says: “When I looked upon 
these eternal and enormous mountain masses, deep horror 
seized upon me, and I even now cannot think of them with- 
out a shudder ;” and one hundred years later Sebastian Miin- 
ster (1489-1552) declared that as he stood on the Gemmi 
Pass he shuddered “even to his very bones.” 

But a change in the attitude of the world toward the 
Alps had begun. Already in the sixteenth century the fa- 
mous botanist Konrad Gessner of Ziirich declared that as 
long as God gave him life he had resolved to climb one or 
more mountains every year, partly to study the Alpine flora, 
partly to strengthen his bodily health and refresh his mind. 
In 1624 John Jacob Grasser of Bale praises the mountains ; 
from 1702-1711 the Ziirich physician Jacob Schenchzer with 
his pupils made and described many Alpine trips. In 1729 
appeared Haller’s poem “Die Alpen,” which was so popular 
that in 1777 it had run through thirty editions. This poem 
drew the attention of all Europe to Switzerland, and started 
that admiration which has been growing ever since. Yet 
even this admiration was different from the modern moun- 
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tain worship as it is seen in Wordsworth and Ruskin. The 
earlier travelers to Switzerland confined their attention 
chiefly to the manners and customs of the country, and what 
they most admired was the simple life and the idyllic happi- 
ness of the primitive pastoral people, such as they had seen 
them in Haller’s poetry and such as they had tried to find 
them again in actual life. Even so enthusiastic a lover of 
nature as Klopstock, who visited Ziirich in 1750, showed to — 
Bodmer’s astonishment no curiosity to view the Alps, either 
from near or far. Goethe’s admiration sounds somewhat per- 
functory, and in his “Letters from Switzerland,” instead of 
describing the beauty of Geneva, he gives the story of an 
adventure that no self-respecting man of today would dare 
to confess. Even after Rousseau had given the impulse to 
the deeper love for the mountains, voices in protest were 
heard here and there. In 1760, the year in which the “Nou- 
velle Héloise” was published, the Bernese Gruner said of 
Guttanen in the Haslithal, which today everybody finds so 
picturesque, “Here nature has gathered together everything 
fearful and hideous;” and ten years later George Fiissli 
found nothing but a “horrible mountain” in Engelberg, which 
“loftily and prettily situated” as Baedeker puts it, attracts 
thousands of visitors every year. Even Chateaubriand, the 
great apostle of nature worship in France, declares that 
while mountains were all right as forming a background, yet 
the feelings excited by their ruggedness and sterility were 
painful. “Let no one ask me,” he says, “to admire the long 
rocky ridges, the precipices, the ravines, the windings in and 
out of the Alpine Valleys.” 

As we shall see later, it was Rousseau who gave the 
mightiest impulse to’ the love of the Alps, and he is the fore- 
runner of all that vast army of worshippers who come yearly 
to the various mountain resorts, and especially to Zermatt, 
in order to worship the spirit that hovers about these “eld- 
est altars of creation,” as Goethe calls them. 

Whence comes this compellent charm? It is not alto- 
gether from their picturesqueness, says Toeppfer, nor the 
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gigantic wonders which attract the eye. “Novelty, yes, 
without a doubt, especially for the denizens of cities. The 
aspect so like that of death, solitude, eternal silence; our 
own existence, so frail, so fleeting, but living and endowed 
with thought, with will and affection, placed in contact with 
inanimate existence and the mute grandeur of these beings 
without life. Hence come, it seems to me, the vague thoughts 
which charm and stir the soul while gazing on these things; 
poetry, indistinct but mighty, and which for the very reason 
that it directs our thoughts towards the great mysteries of 
creation, captivates and elevates the soul. More than one 
man who has forgotten God upon the plains, remembers him 
again among the mountains.” No one has better expressed 
in poetry the essence of the influence of the mountains than 
the following lines of a recent writer: 


“T wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me! 
The wind roars over them, singing up from the sea! 
There is nothing that lasts, they say, but God and the soul; 
They have cowls of the mist, and rain for their garments grey; 
The world’s a dream, where ever the death bells toll ; 

There is nothing that lives, they say, but God and the soul. 

I wish I could get the peace of the mountains into me, 

And not have all the world a trouble to me.” 

Our first visit at Zermatt is to the little churchyard, 
where repose the bodies of those who have died a violent 
death among the mountains; there we find the graves of 
the first victims of the great disaster which marked the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn, Hudson, the youthful Hadow, 
on whose tomb we read the pathetic inscription placed there 
by his parents, “Ita, Pater, quoniam sic fuit placitum ante 
te,” and Michel Croz. Other graves show us likewise the 
tragic side of the mountains, show us that the mountain 
glory has its accompaniment in the mountain gloom. 

For as we look over the annals of Switzerland we find 
them strewn with the records of disaster, to individuals 
or to whole villages and cities. Avalanches, landslides, 
floods, and fire have from time to time swept over the land. 
There is the sinking of the city of Zug into the lake, we have 
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already spoken of ; there is the total destruction of Meirin- 
‘gen, when the dreaded Fohn blew over it with its fiery 
breath, and left it a mass of smoldering ashes ; there is that 
awful disaster in the village of Elm in the Canton of Glarus, 
September 11, 1881, the greatest and most famous of all 
Alpine landslides. There was a mountain that overtopped 
the village, the Plattenbergkopf, with a precipitous side and 
a wooded summit, that faced the traveler coming up the 
valley. About half way up there is a bed of fine slate, and 
for years the natives had quarried this slate, which proved a 
source of profit to the whole community. From time to time 
warnings were given as to the danger of thus undermining 
the steep hill; cracks opened overhead in all directions; in 
1879, a huge crevasse split the mountain across behind the 
top of the hill, and it gradually widened as the years went 
on. By August, 1881, it was between twelve and fifteen 
feet wide. But still the people refused to realize the danger. 
On September 7, masses of rock began to fall from the 
hill, strange noises were heard in its bowels, and finally 
work was suspended. All through the tenth, and the morn- 
ing of the eleventh of September every quarter of an hour 
or so, falls of rock occurred and the mountain groaned and 
rumbled incessantly. The eleventh of September was a 
wet Sunday. The boys of the village were full of excite- 
ment, and could hardly be kept from going up to the hill. 
In the afternoon, a number of men gathered at an inn in 
the upper village, just at the foot of the laboring mountain, 
to watch the falls. Another group of persons gathered 
at a relative’s house to celebrate a christening. Many of 
the people in the lower village were quite uninterested, and 
were engaged in their ordinary domestic duties. Suddenly 
at 5:15 p.m. amass of the mountain broke away from the 
Plattenbergkopf. The ground bent and broke up, the trees 
upon it nodded and folded together, and the rock engulfed 
them in its bosom, as it crashed down over the quarry, shot 
across the streams, and spread itself out on the flats. No 
one was killed by this fall, though the débris reached within 
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a dozen yards of the inn where the sightseers were gathered. 
The inhabitants of the upper village now began to be a little 
frightened. They made preparation for moving the aged 
and sick. People came from the lower village to help or to 
see or to talk. Some went into their houses to shut the 
windows and keep out the dust. No one was in any hurry. 
This first fall came from the east side of the Plattenberg- 
kopf; seventeen minutes later a second and larger fall de- 
scended from the west side. The gashes made by the two 
united below the peak, and left its enormous mass iso- 
lated and without support. During the four minutes that 
followed the second fall every one seems to have been run- 
ning about, but believing that the worst was over. Then 
those who were watching the mountain from-a distance, be- 
held the whole upper portion of the Plattenbergkopf, 10,000,- 
000 cubic meters of rock, suddenly shoot from the hillside, 
The forest upon it bent like a field of corn in a wind before 
being swallowed up; “the trees became mingled together 
like a flock of sheep.” The mass slid or rather shot down 
with extraordinary velocity, till its foot reached the quarry. 
Then the upper part pitched forward horizontially straight 
across the valley, and on to the Diiniberg. People in suita- 
ble positions could at this moment clearly see through be- 
neath it to the hills beyond. People in the upper village 
could be seen racing about wildly. The falling mass looked 
so vast it seemed as if it were going to fill up the valley. 
A cloud of dust accompanied it and a great wind was flung 
before it, which swept across the valley, and overthrew 
the houses like haystacks. Hay, furniture, and the bodies 
of men were mingled with the house ruins in. the air. 

The avalanche shot with incredible swiftness across the 
valley. It pitched on to the Diiniberg, struck it obliquely, 
and was thus deflected down the level and fertile valley- 
floor, which it covered in a few seconds, to the distance of 
nearly a mile and over its whole width, with a mass of rock 
débris, more than thirty feet thick. The internal friction of 
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the mass and the friction between it and the ground were 
insignificant forces compared with the tremendous momen- 
tum that was generated by the fall. The stuff flowed like 
liquid. The roar of the fall ceased suddenly; silence and 
stillness supervened. Survivors stood stunned where they 
were. Nothing moved. Then a great cry and wailing arose 
in the part of the village that was left. 

This graphic account, which has been abridged from a 
chapter in Conway’s “The Alps from End to End,” will 
give more than all statistics some idea of the awful forces 
sleeping amid the grandeur and beauty of the Alpine world. 

But enough of the tragic side of this subject. Zermatt 
is a place of natural scenery, so sublime and beautiful that 
it remains a joy forever. It is not so varied as Chamonix, 
does not offer so many pleasant excursions as Lucerne and 
Interlaken, but somehow or other, it grips us more firmly, 
and long after we have returned to the busy haunts of men, 
to the crowded halls and noisy streets of great cities, our 
thoughts go back with a homesick feeling to this quiet val- 
ley at the foot of the Matterhorn. 

There are mountain trips in plenty for the seasoned 
climber; to the Breithorn (13,685 feet high), the Cima di 
Jazzi (12,527 feet) the Monte Rosa (15,217 feet), and 
finally the Matterhorn itself (14,780 feet). For those less 
hardy there is the Theodule Pass, the Hornli, the Schwarz- 
see, the Riffel Alp, and the Gorner Grat. This latter is the 
most popular of all, and no one who comes to Zermatt fails 
to make the trip. This is easily done now, for a railroad on 
the rack and pinion system, the highest mountain railroad 
in Europe next to the Jungfrau road, mounts almost to the 
summit of the Grat. It is an interesting trip; we pass over 
bridges, and viaducts, through tunnels, and forests, and 
finally come out upon the high upland pastures, which in 
spring and summer are one mass of the most beautiful wild 
flowers in the world. Some years ago as we left the train 
at the highest station, a Frenchman with a kodak in his hand 
approached me, and asked if I would not take his picture 
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for him. He had only ten minutes to spare between trains, 
and wished to carry home a sure piece of evidence that he 
had climbed the Gorner Grat. I consented; he struck an 
attitude with the Matterhorn as a background, and I snapped 
him with his own kodak. I did not ask him his name, but 
I have a shrewd suspicion that it was Tartarin de Tarascon, 

The Gorner Grat, which is 10,290 feet in altitude (4,975 
above Zermatt), is a rocky ridge rising from the plateau 
of the Riffelberg. We are completely surrounded with snow 
peaks and glaciers; we can count some fifteen or twenty of 
the latter from the spot where we stand. There is the 
Monte Rosa to the left, the Twins, the Breithorn, the Mat- 
terhorn, the Dent Blanche, the Weisshorn, the Bliimlisalp, 
and many others; while at our very feet flow the mighty 
rivers of ice that come down from the great valleys between 
the mountains themselves. Chief among these glaciers is the 
one named after the Gorner Grat, into which flow a dozen 
other tributary streams, the Grenz, Schwarze, Breithorn, 
Unter and Ober Theodule, Furggen and other glaciers ; and 
dominating all is the mighty pyramid of the Matterhorn, 
rising sheer up into the clear atmosphere with a banner of 
cloud forever waving from its summit. 


It is strange what a hold this famous mountain has 
taken on the hearts and minds of men in recent years. For 
it is only recently that it has become famous, long after 
the Rigi and especially after the Mont Blanc at Chamonix. 
In olden times there was a pass from Italy to Switzerland, 
now known as the Theodule Pass, so called from the beloved 
St. Theodule, Bishop of Sion, in the Valais, who came hither 
to exorcise the devil and all his followers, who were wont 
to amuse themselves by throwing rocks from the summits 
of the Matterhorn into the valleys beneath. 


The pass becomes better and better known as the 
middle ages wore away, and was used by pious pilgrims 
to the shrines in Switzerland, by soidiers, and above all 
by smugglers. Three times Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, 
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crossed it at intervals of hundreds of years and cursed it. 
Legend tells how the first time he made this journey he 
saw on the Pass a great thriving city, and prophesied that 
on his second passing by that spot, woods and meadows 
would be growing on the site of the houses and streets ; and 
that when his sad journeying should bring him up thither 
for the third time, the woods and the meadows would be 
gone, and all things covered with ice and snow. 

The real discoverers of Zermatt were the men of sci- 
ence bent on studying the phenomena of geology, and of 
ice and sow in its primitive state; first and greatest of all, 
De Saussure came, who in 1787 climbed to the summit 
of Mont Blanc, and who two years after came to the foot of 
the Matterhorn, which was to become the great rival of 
Mont Blanc in the eyes of the traveling world. And 
then as the traveling world began to come, hotels 
gradually made their appearance; for at first the only lodg- 
ing and food that travelers could find was due to the hos- 
pitality of the parish priest. Today Zermatt is a flourishing 
town of vast and comfortable hotels, whose existence is 
largely due to Alexander Seiler, whose name has become 
a household word for tens of thousands of tourists all over 
the world. 

But his enthusiasm does not surpass, even if it equals, 
that of an unknown predecessor of his, described by 
Guido Rey in his beautiful book on the Matterhorn. He 
was a poor peasant named Minette or Meynet, whose ambi- 
tion in life was to build a hotel on the summit of the Theo- 
dule Pass. And all summer long he labored hard, piling up 
the stones to form the walls of his future hotel, with no one 
but his wife to share his labors. They lived in the mean- 
time in a wretched little tent, and when the travelers passed 
that way, they could refresh themselves with bread and 
cheese and wine. “And when some traveler showed an in- 
terest in him, he poured forth his enthusiasm for the glories 
of his Pass, and described in glowing terms the won- 
drous sights he enjoyed up there, and proclaimed aloud that 
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by building a refuge for those who could not otherwise have 
viewed those sublime scenes, he had shown himself a bene- 
factor to the human race. And then he would humbly ask 
for a cqntribution towards the construction of his house 
on the snow; it was not, he said, the greed for gain that 
impelled him, but the wish to make known the beauties 
of a sunrise on his pass; “Gentlemen,” he would say, “I 
work for humanity.” 


But it is time for us now to approach a little nearer to 
the giant attraction at Zermatt, the Matterhorn itself. 

For a long time it was considered inaccessible, and the 
guides who willingly had endangered their lives in other 
ascents refused to tempt providence by attacking this hope- 
less task. Yet toward the beginning of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, men began gradually to be con- 
vinced that the task was not hopeless, and efforts were made 
from time to time to ascend the mountain. Among these 
men the best known were the Italian Giordano, Professor 
John Tyndall, and Edward Whymper. Worthy of a place 
beside them were the two guides Carrel and Michel Croz. 
The rivalry was especially keen between Tyndall and Whym- 
per, and now one and now the other could reach a higher 
point. On August 20, 1860, Tyndall reached a height of 
about 12,000 feet ; on July 19, 1862, Whymper climbed a few 
hundred feet higher, and a week after increased even this 
gain; while on July 29, of the same year, Tyndall made the 
record of 13,980 feet. So matters were till the year 1865, 
when Mr. Whymper resolved to make one final effort to 
conquer the mountain. Hitherto the ascents had all been 
made from the Valtournanche with Breuil as a starting 
point; for the eastern face seemed so steep and smooth as 
to be absolutely impossible to climb. Mr. Whymper, how- 
ever, made certain observations on the dip of the strata and 
on the inclination of the east face, whose steepness he found 
to be due to the fact that it was usually seen straight in 
front, while in reality it had an inclination of less than 
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forty degrees and in many places offered easy climbing, 
being in fact a sort of a natural staircase. 

All these things made him eager to make the attempt 
from this side. In July, 1865, he came to Breuil to meet 
Jean Antonio Carrel, with whom he supposed he had an 
engagement, but who, to Whymper’s chagrin, and mortifica- 
tion declared that his word was pledged to the Italian rival 
of both Whymper and Tyndall, Signor Giordano. 

He decided to go to Zermatt to see what arrange- 
ments he could make there for a guide, for he was deter- 
mined to make the effort to climb the mountain by the east 
face. By good, or rather bad, luck, a young Englishman, 
Lord Francis Douglas, appeared, from whom Whymper 
learned that the old Peter Taugwalder had lately been be- 
yond the Hornli and had reported that he thought an ascent 
of the Matterhorn was possible upon that side. Whymper 
then descended to Zermatt, engaged old Peter, and to his 
great wonder came upon his old guide, Michel Croz, 
sitting in front of the Monte Rosa Hotel. From him he 
learned that he was in the employ of an English clergyman, 
Rev. Charles Hudson, who had come to Zermatt for the 
same purpose as himself, 1. ¢., to ascend the Matterhorn. 
He had with him a young man, only nineteen years old, a 
Mr. Hadow, who had this year for the first time learned 
the art of mountain climbing but who in spite of his inex- 
perience had shown remarkable aptitude for such work. 
As it was considered inadvisable for two independent parties 
to attempt the ascent of the mountain at the same time, a 
consultation was held, with the result that the two par- 
ties united, and agreed to make the attempt together. Thus 
was formed the little company of heroes; the Conquerors, 
as Guido Rey calls them, who were to make the first ascent 
of the hitherto virgin mountain. The party, thus completed, 
consisted of Mr. Whymper, Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. 
Hadow, Michel Croz, and old Peter Taugwalder and his 
son. “So Croz and I became comrades once more,” says Mr. 
Whymper, “and as I threw myself on my bed and tried to 
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go to sleep, I wondered at the strange series of chances 
which had first separated us and then brought us together 
again. I thought of the mistake through which he had ac- 
cepted the engagement to Mr. B.; of his unwillingness to 
adopt my route; of his recommendation to transfer our en- 
ergies to the chain of Mt. Blanc; of the desertion of Carrel; 
of the arrival of Lord Francis Douglas; and lastly of our 
accidental meeting at Zermatt. As I pondered over these 
things I could not help asking, ‘What next?’ If any one of 
the links of this fatal chain of circumstances had been 
omitted, what a different story I should have to tell.” 

The next morning they started from Zermatt, and be- 
fore twelve o’clock they had found a good position for the 
tent at a height of 11,000 feet. “We passed the remaining 
hours of daylight, some basking in the sunshine, some sketch- 
ing or collecting, and when the sun went down, giving, as 
it departed, a glorious promise for the morrow, we re- 
turned to the tent to arrange for the night. Long after 
dusk the cliffs above echoed with our laughter and with 
the songs of the guides, for we were happy that night in 
camp, and feared no evil.” 

We have no time to give in detail the story of the con- 
quest of the Matterhorn, how, after a painful but by no 
means extraordinarily difficult climb the whole party reached 
the summit, saw far below them the rival party of Signor 
Giordano and Carrel; how they enjoyed the unequaled view 
not only of the Swiss mountains but even those of the Mari- 
time Alps, a hundred and thirty miles away, while 10,000 
feet beneath them were the green fields of Zermatt, dotted 
with chalets, —from which blue smoke rose lazily. “There 
was every combination that the world can give, and every 
contrast that the heart could desire. We remained on the 
summit for one hour. 


One crowded hour of glorious life. 


It passed away too quickly and we began to prepare for the 
descent.” 
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What happened next belongs to one of the most fa- 
mous scenes in all the annals of mountain climbing, for it 
has something in it that seems to touch the heart with a feel- 
ing of deepest pathos and pity; and on account of the pro- 
found tragedy of it all, it has enveloped the Matterhorn 
with solemnity even in the minds of those who love it most. 

Just as they were about to tie themselves together with 
the rope, it was remembered that their names had not been 
left in a bottle on the summit, and Whymper returned to 
the summit for this purpose. When he rejoined them and 
tied himself to the younger Taugwalder, they were just be- 
ginning the descent of the difficult part. “Great care was 
being taken. Only one man was moving at a time; when 
he was firmly planted, the next advanced, and so on. They 
had not, however attached the additional rope to rocks, and 
nothing was said about it. The suggestion was not made 
for my own sake, and I am not sure that it even occurred 
to me again. For some little distance we two followed the 
others, detached from them, and should have continued to 
do so, had not Lord F. Douglas asked me about 3:00 p. m. 
to tie on to old Peter, as he feared, he said, that Taug- 
walder would not be able to hold his ground if a slip oc- 
curred. A few minutes later a sharp-eyed lad ran into the 
Monte Rosa Hotel to Seiler, the proprietor, saying he had 
seen an avalanche fall from the summit of the Matterhorn 
onto the Matterhorngletscher. The boy was reproved for tell- 
ing idle stories; he was right, however, and this was what 
he saw. Michel Croz had laid aside his axe, and in order 
to give Mr. Hadow greater security was absolutely taking 
hold of his legs and putting his feet, one by one, into their 
proper positions. As far as I know no one was actually de- 
scending. I cannot speak with certainty, because the two 
leading men were partially hidden from my sight by an in- 
tervening mass of rock, but it is my belief from the move- 
ments of their shoulders, that Croz, having done as I have 
said, was in the act of turning round to go down a step 
or two himself. At this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell 
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against Croz and knocked him over. I heard one startled 
exclamation from Croz, then saw him and Mr. Hadow 
flying downward; in another moment Hudson was dragged 
from his steps and Lord Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment. Immediately we heard 
Croz’s exclamation, old Peter and I planted ourselves as 
firmly as the rocks would permit; the rope was taut be- 
tween us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man. We 
held, but the rope broke midway between Taugwalder and 
Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds we saw our un- 
fortunate companions sliding downwards on their backs, 
and spreading out their hands, endeavoring to save them- 
selves. They passed from our sight uninjured, disappeared 
one by one, and fell from precipice to precipice on to the 
Matterhorngletscher below, a distance of nearly four thou- 
sand feet in height. From the moment the rope broke it 
was impossible to help them.” 

Mr. Whymper’s description of what followed is full 
of dramatic interest; how all three of those who had been 
saved were paralyzed with terror; how they saw a strange 
phenomenon of two crosses formed by the rising mists, 
which the superstitious minds of the Taugwalders con- 
nected with the accident; how they finally arrived at the 
hotel, where Seiler met Whymper at the door, and how this 
Napoleon of Swiss hotel-keepers burst into tears. 

This is the tragedy of the Matterhorn, and this is how 
the virgin mountain avenged herself upon the rash indi- 
viduals who dared to accomplish what had long been de- 
clared to be impossible. But although it saddened all minds, 
this accident only seemed to increase the attraction exerted 
by the mountain. 

Men came and made the same ascent, Tyndall (in 1868), 
Carrel and Giordano and others. In 1871, a lady, a Miss 
Walker, climbed it; Lord Wentworth passed the night on 
the summit, spending in all eighteen hours there; others 
made the ascent on their honeymoon; one day in 1892 the 
top was seen to be crowded by at least twenty-three people, 
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with their numerous guides; and in 1902, the guides of 
Valtournanche _ carried 
a cross to the summit. 
where a priest, fitly 
enough the Abbé Carrel, 
the grand-nephew of the 
famous guide, said mass 
Many other accidents 
have occurred. Up to 
1900 there were six vic 
Church at Zermatt—Matterhorn in tims, besides those of the 

Distance. first disaster, on the Zer- 
matt slope, and two on the Breuil slope. 

Of all the lovers of the Matterhorn, none is so deeply 
inspired with enthusiasm as Guido Rey, from whose beau- 
tiful book a number of 
the above details have 
been taken. He was a 
boy ten years old when 
he read Mr. Whymper’s 
“Scrambles Among the 
Alps,” and inspired by 
that classic book of 
travel he devoted his life 
to the service and wor- Village of Reuti. 
ship of the mountain. 

He studied its history, he climbed it himself many times, and 
has made it still more famous and more beloved by his book, 
in which he pours forth his admiration and his love. 

Some of his experiences are worthy a place beside 
those described by Whymper himself. Take, for instance, 
that descent of the great mountain in the night-time, in the 
midst of darkness and cold so intense that the hands and 
fingers lost all feeling. 








“T slid down, I crept along at one time on my back, at another 
with my face to the rocks; I hugged the mountain in the attempt 
to adapt my body to its slope; one moment I would go lightly in 
order not to put too much weight on a doubtful hold, the next | 
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would let myself go with 
my whole weight, having 
out of the corner of my eye 
seen a place on which to 
put my feet. At times, at 
the bottom of a difficult bit, 
where the rope came to an 
end, my legs were too short 
to reach any hold and kicked 
about in space and explored 
the rock; my bended knees 
did the work of my feet, my 
elbows planted in the hold ei . 
instead of my hands, until I Diligence in the Rhone Valley. 
found some Heaven-sent support, and then, arching my back and 
supporting myself with the back of my neck, at last reached a place 
where I could stand in safety.” 





The darkness gradually increased, and the mountain’s 
outlines became indistinct; at times a wreath of mist en- 
veloped them as in a gray veil. At the Enjambée the dark- 
ness was complete; of the wonderful precipice below they 
saw nothing at all. And so they descended, step by step, 
growing ever more doubtful of a happy issue, hastening 
where they could, spurred on by their anxiety. 

“That headlong climb created for me a Matterhorn as yet un- 
known to me,—a Matterhorn invisible, but tangible in its shape in 
the smallest inequalities of its surface and hands and feet groped for 
these and recognized them by the same touch, and found the holds 
as if all my visual faculties were collected, by a phenomenal transfer 
of the senses, in my extremities.” 

They entered the Vallon des Glacons ; that desolate cou- 
loir, which is dark even in the daytime, was as black as a 
tomb. They groped 
their way across the 
Mauvais Pass, Heaven 
alone knows how; but 
as Rey brought his head 
against it with a fearful 
blow, they decided to 
light the lanterns, one at 





either end of the party. 


Chalet in Reuti Time was required for 











The Wetterhorn—Grindelwald. 








Bellaggio—Lake Como, Italy. 
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this, because a breeze was blowing and the matches were 
damp, but at last the candle burned with a tiny yellow flame. 


“The scene changed; I once more saw by my side Daniel whom 
I had not seen for more than an hour. Lighted up as he was from 
head to foot, his head wrapped in a handkerchief tied under his 
chin, he seemed to me a strange apparition, a man I did not know. 
Our range of vision was limited to a very few yards around us; I 
could see that only a few steps from me the rocks fell away into 
a dark abyss. 

“But my strange guide was already on the move, rapidly de- 
scending into the chasm with his lantern swinging to and fro, as he 
held it in his hand. I followed close behind him, seeking the benefit 
of the light, like a moth. From behind I felt a violent jerk at the 
rope and heard an oath; I turned round and out of the tail of my 
eye saw the other lantern waving fantastically among the dark 
crags, together with other strange human forms. If the shepherds 
of Breuil had seen these tiny lights wandering along the aréte they 
would have thought them to be restless spirits in torment; but at 
that hour the shepherds were peacefully sleeping on their couches 
of hay.” 


And so they made their way down and down, with- 
out rest. In the shelter of the couloir, they had not felt the 
cold, but when they had turned the rocks of the Tower, 
and regained the aréte they were suddenly chilled through 
and through ; “the very recesses of my pockets were frozen.” 


“But Daniel flees onward like a spectre and I after him. I 
heard the sound of the lantern, striking against his axe, or against 
the rocks; the lantern shot downwards, then rose again, spread 
light and shade about it, and its leaps to and fro suggested to me 
what gymnastic feats Daniel was performing. The spectre and 
the light disappeared suddenly, to become visible again further on; 
the man’s dark, lean profile stood out in an aureole of light. I 
felt the rope pulling me from below, and I plunged downwards. It 
was a real race down the precipice. But the desperate descent was 
ended; the wandering light had stopped. I came up to it and my 
hand touched a dark wall; it was a wooden one. Oh! how pleasant 
was the touch of smooth wood after so much rough rock! a little 
door opened to our push; I found myself in the hut. We had de- 
scended the Matterhorn in less than three hours.” 


But now we must tear ourselves away from Zermatt 
and the Matterhorn, perhaps the most fascinating of all Al- 
pine centers. We must descend to the Rhone Valley, and 
visit the other points of interest which remain for us. I 
cannot close this chapter, however, without quoting once 
more from Guido Rey’s book, this time a passage in which 
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he describes with a poet’s feeling the strange, uplifting charm 
of the high mountains, mingled with the no less profound 
charm of the nobler and more beautiful phases of humanity. 

They had come back from one of their long and ardu- 
ous trips, the Herren had gone to the drawing-room of the 
hotel, the guides to their dark low room on the ground floor. 
Two young ladies had asked to be allowed to visit the guides, 
in their quarters. And there in the dim obscurity, full of 
smoke, lighted only by a small lamp, sat the rude, impassive 
guides with their slouch hats pulled down over their rugged 
faces. And then they began to sing the songs of Savoy 
and the Valais, 


“Montagnes de cette vallée 
Vous étes mes amours; 
Cabanes fortunees 

Ou j’ai recu le jour.” 


(Ye mountains of this valley, you are my love; happy cabins, 
where first I saw the light of day.) 


“and the chorus swelled and rose to the low, vaulted ceil- 
ing and filled the narrow room with deafening waves of 
sound; the whole was a medley of strange discords, high 
trills and deep bass notes which issued from the men’s pow- 
erful chests like the music of church organs. They sang 
with the delighted fervor of great boys: 


. . ° . 
“Rien n’est si beau que ma patrie; 
Rien n’est si doux que mon amie.” 


(Nothing so fair as my native land, 
Nothing so sweet as the girl I love.) 


“We laughed and jested because we felt safe, but the name of 
the Matterhorn kept returning to our thoughts and our lips, 
for outside the house beyond the narrow walls of the room, amid 
the darkness of the night, towered the huge, dark pyramid. We 
could not see it, but we were all aware of its presence because 
its influence pervaded our hearts, and we felt as if we were still 
ascending the sharp ridge. . . . The Matterhorn was invisible, 
yet ever present as God Himself. 

“I remember that one of the songs pleased us so much that 
we repeated it three or four times, and the last time, when we came 
to the final refrain, we heard two pure, silvery voices rising through 
the smoke and joining the deep tones of the guides. They belonged 
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to the two girls, who, carried away by the mountain melody, had 
joined us in our song. I glanced at the guides; they had not even 
turned their heads towards the quarter whence those sweet notes 
came; they continued singing the refrain to the end, but instinctively 
lowered their voices; but when the verse was ended, they all rose 
to their feet, and greeted the singers with a burst of applause which 
resounded through the room that their presence had Rrightened. 


“Music and the Matterhorn had filled our minds with peace. 
We went out into the open air by the small door which leads on 
to the level space in front of the hotel. In the perfect calm of the 
Alpine night the summit of the great mountain stood out in relief 
against the clear sky, and it seemed to me as if at that hour the 
light of the stars fell with a softer radiance upon the dark and 
rugged Matterhorn.” 
















VII. Chamonix and its Environs 


ANY years before Zermatt or even Grindelwald and 
Lauterbrunnen were frequented by tourists, Cham- 
onix had become known. In 1741 two English travelers, 
Pococke asd Wyndham, armed to the teeth as if about to 
storm a robber’s den, had pentrated into the valley. In 
1760 Saussure visited Chamonix and in 1787 climbed Mont 
Blanc. Since then many of the greatest literary artists of 
Europe have given expression to the feeling aroused within 
them in the presence of the giant mountain. Goethe, Vic- 
tor Hugo, Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge and a long 
list of lesser luminaries have found the peace and joy of 
elevated thoughts in this valley. 

Shelley’s atheism found no shock in these evidences of 
God’s power, and he foolishly wrote in the traveler’s regis- 
ter at Montanvert the following words in Greek, “I am a 
philanthropist, a democrat and an atheist.” <A later comer 
added to these the word “fool ;” and Byron visiting Montan- 
vert afterwards erased both Shelley’s “atheist” and his suc- 
cessor’s “fool.” 

The feelings experienced by all other poets, however, 
who have visited this charming valley, are those of religious 
awe. Perhaps no one has expressed these sentiments more 
impressively than Coleridge in his “Hymn before Sunrise in 
the Vale of Chamonix :” 


“Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

God! let the torrent like a shout of nations, 

Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God!” 

There are a number of ways of reaching Chamonix, 
from the Valle: of the Rhone by way of Martigny and the 
Téte Noire, or Vernayaz and Salvan, or from Geneva by 
way of Sallanches or Sixt. Most of these journeys can 
now be taken by railroad, but when I first visited Chamonix 


the trip from either side had to be done on foot or by dili- 
424 
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gence. I have made this journey a number of times, from 
Martigny, Vernayaz, and Geneva, but the pleasantest mode 
of travel I have found to be by bicycle. Chamonix is some 
fifty miles away from Geneva, and some two thousand feet 
higher in altitude. It is hard going, but the return is one 
continual coasting for nearly the whole distance, and one 
feels something of the pleasure the old German barbarians 
must have felt, when, invading Italy, they are said to have 
slid down the snowy slopes of the Alps on their shields. 
But perhaps the pleasantest of all my visits to Chamonix 
was the trip I took with a party of Genevese students and 
others. We did not enter the great hotels of the town 
itself, but went on to Argentiéres, at the foot of the glacier 
of that name, and there in the darkness of the late night, 
when the whole village was fast asleep and the silence was 
broken only by the barking of dogs, we roused the pro- 
prietor of a little country inn and put up for the night. It 
is in such unconventional excursions as this, on foot, with a 
group of natives, that we learn to know the real life of the 
country. 

Chamonix is a very beautiful valley, far more so than 
Zermatt, whose chief charm lies in its proximity to the Mat- 
terhorn. So, too, Chamonix has its Mt. Blanc but does not 
need it,—for it has beauty enough of its own. The green 
fields, the swift running waters of the Arve, the huge rivers 
of ice that flow down into the valleys, and the everlasting 
snows on the summit of Mt. Blanc itself, have made Cham- 
onix from the very beginning one of the most popular of 
all mountain resorts. In the busy season the hotels are full, 
the streets are crowded with tourists of all nations, with 
their Baedekers in their hands, gazing idly at the distant 
mountains, or setting off at a brisk pace for the various 
points of interest, of which there are many. 

The most famous of all these trips, and the one which 
every visitor must make it if he does nothing else, is that to 
the Montanvert, a height on the east side of the valley, some 
three thousand feet above Chamonix, whence one has a strik- 
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ing view of the great glacier known as the Mer de Glace. This 
most famous of all Swiss glaciers has its rise among the 
highest basins of the Mt. Blanc chain, forms itself in three 
branches and flows into the valley in an enormous ice-cata- 
ract four and a half miles long and from one-half to one and 
a quarter miles broad. From Montanvert the Mer de Glace 
can be traversed without danger or much difficulty, and the 
impressions made upon us by that wilderness of icy crags, of 
deep crevasses, of little trickling streams of water formed 
by the melting ice, is one that is not easily forgotten. Cross- 
ing to the other side we ascend over the débris of the right 
lateral moraine to the top, then by the Mauvais Pas, the only 
part fraught with any possible danger, to the Chapeau, a 
projecting rock, whtich though lower than the Montanvert 
gives a fine view of the valley of Chamonix, and the lower 
part of the Mer de Glace, known as the Glacier des Bois. 

This trip is usually enough for one day, while another 
day can be profitably spent in visiting the Brévent and the 
Flégére, on the opposite side of the valley. I remember, 
however, having made both these trips in one day, saving 
in every point on the time given by Baedeker as necessary. 
Hurrying over the Mer de Glace, down the Mauvais Pas, 
across the valley, up the sides of the Flégére, a buttress of 
one of the peaks of the Aiguilles Rouges, to its top (6,158 
feet) I was rewarded by a panoramic view embracing the 
whole of the Mt. Blanc chain, with the Mer de Glace, and 
the Glacier des Bossons at their feet, and the picturesque 
village of Chamonix in the foreground. 

From the Flégére I hurried on again over the Route 
de Planpraz, which winds along in full view of the Mt. 
Blanc range, and finally brings us to the Brévent (8,285 
feet in height), where I enjoyed for a brief space a still 
more magnificent view, especially of Mt. Blanc itself, while 
to the left I could catch a glimpse of some of the highest 
peaks of the Bernese mountains. 

The easiest of all excursions from Chamonix, and by 
no means the least interesting, is the Glacier des Bossons, 
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which is more attractive than the Mer de Glace, though not 
so large or sublime. The electric railroad will take us there 
in ten minutes. We can visit the inevitable ice-grotto, hewn 
into the glacier for a distance of one hundred and fifty feet; 
can cross the glacier and so return to Chamonix. 

For the experienced mountain climber Chamonix is the 
starting point for many interesting trips, the easiest and most 
enjoyable of which is the so-called Tour of Mt. Blanc; that 
is by one of the passes over the Mt. Blanc chain, to Cour- 
mayeur, at the head of the Aosta Valley, which bears to the 
Italian tourist world some such relation as Chamonix does 
to the rest of Europe. From here the circuit can be com- 
pleted by crossing the great St. Bernard to Martigny and 
thence to Chamonix again. 

While Mt. Blanc is not so indispensable to Chamonix 
as the Matterhorn to Zermatt, yet after all it too dominates 
the whole landscape. It is the highest mountain in Europe 
(15,782 feet) and its summit is always covered with snow. 
The story of its different ascents, though interesting, has 
not the same degree of dramatic interest as that of the Mat- 
terliorn. It was first ascended in 1786 by the guide Jacques 
Balmat, and by a Dr. Paccard in the same year. In 1761, 
the great Swiss scientist, De Saussure, had made known 
among the parishes of the valley of Chamonix that he would 
give a considerable reward to anyone who would find a prac- 
ticable route to the summit of Mt. Blanc; and he further 
offered to pay by the day those who should make fruitless 
attempts to discover such a route. During the twe:ity years 
that followed, more or less attempts were made, but it was 
not till 1786 that a young guide, Jacques Balmat, who had 
been born a year after De Saussure made his offer, suc- 
ceeded in climbing the mountain and gaining the reward. 
We have spent so much time in describing’ the first ascent 
of the Matterhorn that it would perhaps be out of place to 
describe in detail this first ascent of Mt. Blanc., Interesting 
though the story is, as told by the son of Balmat, it lacks the 
tragic interest, the dramatic details, and the literary charm 
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which have made Mr. Whymper’s description a veritable 
classic. It can be read in De Saussure’s “Voyage dans les 
Alpes,” and in Zircher and Margollé’s “Ascensions célé- 
bres.” Since then the ascent has been made many times, and 
in 1893, an observatory was built by Dr. Janssen, which rests 
entirely on the snow, as borings failed to find the rock even 
at a depth of seventy-five feet. 


VIII. Lake Geneva: Its Scenery and 
Its: Literary and Historical Mem- 
ories. 


ONG before the rest of Switzerland had become known 

to the outside world as a place of beauty and a joy 
forever, the city of Geneva was famous. This “bird’s nest 
of a place” as Ruskin calls it had been for centuries the 
center of religious and social thought in Europe. It was 
only toward the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
that the natural beauty of Lake Geneva began to attract 
visitors. The labors and the writings of Saussure, the dis- 
covery of Chamonix, the ascent of Mont Blanc, prepared 
the way. But it was Rousseau who made the shores of 
Lake Geneva and the surrounding country the most popu- 
lar “touristen-punkt” in Europe. It was he who gave the 
first impulse to modern mountain worship. With him the 
love of nature was deep and personal, not merely scientific 
or intellectual. In his loneliness and exile, tormented by 
morbid fancies and his half-insane suspicion of all men, he 
found comfort, peace, and health in the bosom of nature. 
He especially loved wild and gloomy scenes, and tells us in 
his “Confessions” that he required “torrents, rocks, dark 
forest, mountains, and precipices.” Again in the “Nouvelle 
Héloise,” speaking of the scenery of the Valais, he says, “It 
is a general, impression which all men experience though 
all do not observe it, that in the high mountain where the 
air is pure and clear, the respiration is freer, the body is 
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Glacier des Bois and Valley of Chamonix. 


lighter, and the soul is more serene.” Yet it would be a mis- 
take to attribute to Rousseau the sentiments of Wordsworth 
and Ruskin in regard to the higher mountain regions of 
Switzerland. He was like the eighteenth century in being 
devoid of the capacity for feeling awe. “The Alpine waste,” 
says Mr. Morley, “which throws your puniest modern into 
rapture, had no attraction for him. . . . The humble 
heights of the Jura and the lovely points of the valley of 
Chambéry sufficed to give him all the pleasure of which 
he was capable.” 

Most of the landscapes he describes are those around 
Lake Geneva, Clarens, Vevey, Meillerie, and the valley 
of the Rhone. His description of the retreat at Meillerie, 
given in the “Nouvelle Héloise,” was especially famous, and 
attracted his devotees in large numbers. When Goethe vis- 
ited Vevey in 1779, “he could not restrain his tears when 
he saw across the lake Meillerie and had before him all 
the place which the immortal Rousseau had peopled with 
living forms.” 

But besides the all-pervading presence of Rousseau, 
almost every town on, or near Lake Geneva is associated 
more or less with some other great name,—Geneva with 
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Valley of the Téte Noire—Chamonix. 


Calvin, Lausanne with Gibbon, Coppet with Madame de 
Stael, St. Cergue with Lamartine, and Ferney with Vol- 
taire. Most interesting of all, however, for English speak- 
ing people are the memories that cluster about the names of 
Byron and Shelley. The former after his separation from 
Lady Byron, in 1816, sailed up the Rhine to Bale, thence 
to Bern, Lausanne, and Geneva, marking his route, as he 
went, by those wonderful stanzas of “Childe Harold,” which 
are among the noblest “poems of places” ever written. On 
arriving at Geneva he stopped at the hotel in Sécheron just 
outside of the town on the west shore of the lake. Here 
he became acquainted with Shelley, his wife, and Clara 
Clermont, a relative of the latter. The two great but ec- 
centric poets became at once fast friends; both were ex- 
tremely fond of boating, and every evening, accompanied 
by the ladies, they sailed on the lake. When Shelley, find- 
ing the life at the hotel too dear, left Sécheron and ‘took a 
villa on the eastern shore of the lake, Byron would sail 
across every evening, till he too came to live on the same 
side, in the Villa Diodati, once owned by the well known 
Genevese theologian of that name, who had here been hon- 
ored by a visit from Milton. The life of the two poets 
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Ascent of Mont Blanc—Crossing a Crevasse. 





Place d’Eglise and Villagers, Chamonix. 
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Vevey—Lake Leman (Geneva). 


at this time was a strange mingling of idleness and work, 
of “high thinking and low living.” They did not go into 
society, but spent the time in reading, writing, boating and 
long conversations, often prolonged far into the night. It 
is doubtful if society would have received them, even if they 
had manifested any desire for it, instead of avoiding sys- 
tematically as they did all intercourse with the world out- 
side of their own little group. The most incredible stories, 
says Byron, were told concerning him ; he was watched from 
the other side of the lake through telescopes; on one oc- 
casion in the house of Madame de Stael, an old lady 
swooned when he entered the room. 

The most interesting episode of the sojourn of Byron 
and Shelley in Geneva was the circumnavigation of the lake 
in the month of June. Both became enthusiastic admirers 
of Rousseau, whose spirit seems to hover over every part 
of the lake. The great sentimentalist, accompanied by his 
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The Bridge of Mont Blanc, View from the Hotel des Bergues— 
Geneva. 


Thérése and several others, had formerly made this same 
voyage. With the “Nouvelle Héloise” in their hands, Byron 
and Shelley visited Meillerie, Clarens, Vevey, and Chillon. 
Clarens especially moved them; Shelley with difficulty kept 
from tears, and Byron wrote some of his tenderest lines: 





“Clarens! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought: 
Thy trees take root in love; the snows above 
The very glaciers have his color caught.” 

Like St. Preux and Madame Wolmar, Shelley and 
Byron were caught in a storm near Meillerie, and for a time 
it looked as if they were doomed to destruction; they 
finally succeeded, however, in reaching St. Gingolph. They 
spent the evening after the storm reading the letters of St. 
Preux to Julie. “It would have been very classical to have 
been lost there,” said Byron afterward to Medwin, “but 
not very agreeable.” At Ouchy, where they were detained 
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The Cathedral—Lausanne. 


two days by the rain Byron wrote the “Prisoner of Chillon” 
and probably the stanzas on Rousseau and Clarens in the 
third canto of “Childe Harold.” 

There is no pleasanter place for a long residence than 
Geneva itself, so clean, so bright, so gay, and cheerful, with 
its university, and the Summer School for foreigners de- 
sirous of learning French; with its quaint old medieval 
streets, its newer boulevards, its pleasant and attractive 
suburbs, its walks and promenades on both sides of the 
lake, the innumerable pleasure excursions one can take by 
railroad, tramway, steamboat, carriage, bicycle, or on foot. 

As I write these words, my mind goes back pleasantly 
to the numerous sojourns I have made in this delightful 
city, the “Petit Paris” as its citizens love to hear it called. 
I remember the various excursions I made in company with 
a group of young Genevese, and other friends. At one time 
it was to the steep slopes of the Saléve, the wall-like moun- 
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tain just back of the city. At another, | went with an Amer- 
ican friend on bicycle to the charming little Lake Annecy, 
just over the frontier of France. This trip almost proved 
to be my last, for having only learned to ride a bicycle a 
short time before, the machine ran away with me and I 
raced down the slope of a long hill, to the astonishment of 
the peasants, with lightning like rapidity, and with immi- 
nent danger to my own life. Again a party of us left Geneva 
in the morning, went as far as Nyon, then walked up to the 
little village of St. Cergue in a green valley at the base of 
the Dole, where Lamartine went to escape military service 
under Napoleon. Here we had a splendid view of Lake 
Geneva and the Mont Blanc; but found some difficulty in 
getting a place to sleep, for the present hotels and pensions 
were not then in existence. We finally found accommoda- 
tions in the town hall, and rising early in the morning, 
climbed to the summit of the Dole, the highest peak of 
the Swiss Jura. Here we passed a delightful hour or two, 
made a_ hearty lunch, gazed at the extensive and pictur- 
esque view, with the beautiful Lake Geneva at our feet, 











The Dungeon in the Castle of Chillon. 
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and the majestic Mt. Blane and its mantle of everlasting 
snow in the distance. 

Instead of returning by the same route, we walked 
along the summit of the Jura until we arrived at the Col 
de la Faucille, where before the days of the railroad, trav- 
elers from France usually made their entrance into Switzer- 
land. It was by this 
road that Ruskin came 
to Geneva in 1835, and 
he describes the beauti- 
ful view in his custom- 
ary enthusiastic man- 
ner. The carriage road 
crossed the Jura by the 
Col de la _  Faucille, 
“where the chain opens 

Old Chalet at Langnau. suddenly, and a sweep of 
the road, traversed in 
five minutes at a trot, opens the whole of Lake 
Geneva and the chain of the Alps along a_ hun. 
dred miles of horizon.” “The Col de la _ Faucille,” 
says Ruskin, “on that day of 1835 opened to me in distinct 
vision the Holy Land of my future work, and true home 
in this world. My eyes had been opened and my heart with 
them, to see and possess royally such a kingdom! Far as 
the eye could reach, that land and its moving or pausing 
waters; Arve and his gates of Cluse, and his glacier foun- 
tains ; Rhone and the infinitude of his sapphire lake, his peace 
beneath the narcissus meads of Vevey, his cruelty beneath 
the promontories of Sierre. And all that rose against and 
melted into the sky, of mountain and mountain-snow ; and 
all that living plain, burning with human gladness, studded 
with white homes, a milky way of star dwellings cast across 
the sunlit blue.” 

Another delightful trip that stands out in my memory 
is that around the lake on a bicycle. With an American 
friend, now a professor in one of our largest universities, 
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I started out to circle both the shores of Lake Geneva. As 
the lake is forty-five miles in length, and in its widest part 
upwards of eight and a half miles broad, we had to take 
several days to accomplish the journey. But it was a most 
delightful one. We skirted first the southern shore, which 
from the little stream named Hermance on, belongs to 
France. We passed through Thonon-les-Bains, Evian-les- 
Bains, a fashionable resort frequented chiefly by the French 
of the upper classes; by St. Gingolph, which belongs half 
to the canton of the Valais: Bouveret, at the southeast end 
of the lake, and thence to Villeneuve, a small town dating 
back to Roman times, situated in the east bay of the lake, 
and a mile and a half from Chillon. 

One of the best known places in Switzerland is the Cas- 
tle of Chillon. It is famous for its beautiful location, and 
the view it affords “across the glimmering lake, and the 
depth profound of the Valais ;” it is also interesting from 
an historical point of view, for it is here that was impris- 
oned the original of Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, Francois 
de Bonivard, born at Seyssel in 1496. Being an ardent re- 
publican, he espoused the cause of the Genevese against 
the Duke of Savoy, who was seeking to assert his seignorial 
rights against Geneva. In 1519, on the entrance of the Duke 
into Geneva, Bonivard was arrested and imprisoned for 
two years at Grolée. He was released, but again in 1530, 
fell once more into the hands of the Duke of Savoy, and 
was imprisoned in the Castle of Chillon until 1536, when he 
was liberated by the forces of the Bernese and Genevese. 
On his return to Geneva, he was highly honored and en- 
dowed with a pension. He died about 1570. 

It has been proved, however, that Byron was entirely 
ignorant of the story of Bonivard; and his prisoner, though 
he bears an historic name, nevertheless is a poetic fiction; 
yet nothing envelops the Castle of Chillon with a more 
puissant charm than the lines of Byron, who bears the same 
relation to the Lake of Geneva that Schiller does to that 
of Lucerne. 
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“Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar, for ’twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn, as if the cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonivard! May none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 

The journey back to Geneva by the north shore is far 
more interesting, and consequently takes more time than 
by the south shore. The difference in the character of the 
land and the people between the two is very striking; the 
southern or French shore being for the most part occupied 
by poor and wretched villages inhabited by unhappy looking 
peasants ; while the Swiss shore is one constant succession 
of pleasant towns and villages, splendid hotels, country 
houses and villas, groves and gardens, and promenades along 
the shore. There is Montreux, which consists of a number 
of villages scattered on the hillside or on the lake; Clarens, 
Territet, Veytaux, and others, the central point being Mon- 
treux-Vernex where are the railroad station and steamboat 
pier. Then there is Vevey, next in importance to Lausanne, 
the scene of Rousseau’s “Nouvelle Héloise,” and possessing 
a little church in which are the remains of the regicides Lud- 
low and Broughton. Both Vevey and the various constituent 
elements of Montreux are among the most popular resorts in 
Switzerland, not only as a summer, but also as a winter 
residence. A popular feature is the so-called “Grape Cure,” 
which begins at the end of September and lasts a month. 
On account of all this we are not surprised at the extraor- 
dinary number of good hotels and pensions which crowd the 
shore and hills of this part of the lake. Past these pleas- 
ant towns and villages we go, through the picturesquely 
situated city of Latisanne, through Morges, with its fine 
view of Mt. Blanc, through Rolle, and Nyon, and Coppet, 
made famous by Madame de Stael, until we come to the 
charming villas, and rich vegetation which adorn the en- 
virons of Geneva, reaching finally the city itself. 

Another trip that the traveler cannot fail to take is to 
Ferney, the chateau just over the frontiers, in which Vol- 
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taire lived after he came back from Prussia in 1758 and 
which for the next twenty years became the center of the 
literary, religious and philosophical movements of France. 
Here blessed with a competence which relieved him from 
all pecuniary anxieties, surrounded by the admiration,—nay 
by the adoration,—of all Europe, his mental powers not af- 
fected by his growihg age, Voltaire began one of the most 
fruitful epochs. of his life, at an age when most men think 
of retiring from all active labor. With an astounding abil- 
ity for work, versatility and energy, he poured forth writings 
of all sorts, books and pamphlets, letters and essays, prose 
and poetry. His works were eagerly sought for and read 
by all Europe, bourgeois and noble, and even by Frederic 
II, Empress Catherine of Russia, and the Kings of Den- 
mark, Poland, and Sweden. “He had founded in Europe,” 
it was said of him, “a league of which he was the soul, and 
of which the war-cry was reason and tolerance.” Only once 
did he leave this world-famous chateau; that was in 1778, 
when he went to Paris, to enjoy the ovation which was pre- 
pared for him there and where overcome by the excitement, 
he died May 30, 1778, at the age of eighty-four years. 

We can still see today the church he built for the peo- 
ple of the village he founded, with the inscription “Deo 
erexit Voltaire” (built for God by Voltaire). And in the 
chateau many memorials of the great writer himself, while 
from the garden terrace we can enjoy the same beautiful 
view over Lake Geneva that he enjoyed as he sat there 
day after day one hundred and fifty years ago. 

A number of times as I had passed by rail from Bern 
to Lausanne I had admired the comfort and beauty of the 
fine old farm-houses which give such a prosperous look to 
that part of the country, and I had often wished J might 
spend some time there on one of these farms. At last 
one June, my wishes were gratified, and for five weeks I 
lived the life of the French peasant of the Canton de Vaud. 
Our farm was about one hour’s walk from Lausanne, high 
on the hill, and comprised about one hundred acres of roll- 
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ing land, meadows and fields of grain. On clear days we 
could see the whole extent of the lake, with the Saléve in 
the distance behind Geneva, and on the left the Rhone Val- 
ley, with the snowy peaks of the Grand Combin in the 
background. Across the blue waters of the lake, which lay 
at our feet, was Meillerie rendered so famous by Rousseau, 
and over one of its shoulders peeped Mt. Blanc. This was 
the view which we had, when we ate our meals (as we often 
did) outside, beneath a spreading linden tree, where “we 
ate and drank and saw God also.” The beauty of nature, 
however, is not what attracted me most at the farm, but 
the character of the people. It is indeed worthy of note. 
The word “peasant” has acquired a pejorative signification 
for most Americans, and the comic illustrations of the Ger- 
man bauer in such papers as the Fliegende Blatter, or the 
descriptions of the French peasants in Zola’s “La Terre,” 
certainly do not tend to win our respect for the tiller of the 
soil in Europe. Let the following facts serve to counteract 
this evil notion. The Swiss farmer, at any rate, is equal to 
the similar class in our own country. 

The farm at Penau was owned by the widow of a 
Bernese peasant, but she herself was of old Vaudois stock. 
She was perhaps between fifty and sixty years of age, tall, 
straight, with a look of dignity, refinement, strength and 
command in all her bearing. Nor did her looks belie her. 
This woman who worked from 4 a. m. till 10 p. m., nearly 
every day, had yet found time for reading many good 
books. She was the personal friend of the late Urban 
Oliver whose stories of Swiss peasant life have made him 
deservedly popular and beloved. In the general sitting room 
of the old white farmhouse, built in typical Vaudois style, 
the ornaments were largely of a religious nature. Mottoes 
such as “Moi et ma maison nous servirons |’Eternel” (As 
for me and my house we will serve the Eternal), hang upon 
the wall. The books are all either of an agricultural or re- 
ligious nature. In these days when American goods seem 
to be overflowing Europe, it may be of interest to note that 
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even American religious books are very popular in Switzer- 
land. Here in our farmhouse we found translations of 
Sheldon’s “In His Steps” and of the “Life and Letters of 
Elizabeth. Prentiss.” Our landlady had two grown sons, 
both of whom worked on the farm, although one was lieu- 
tenant in the army and the other was president of the can- 
tonal Y. M. C. A. Both were married and lived at home. 
A more harmonious family I never saw; all the farming 
operations went on smoothly without a hitch and everyone 
deeply enjoyed the life of labor, hard as it was. No more 
idyllic picture had I ever seen than when on a summer eve- 
ning, as the sun was setting, we all went out to the fields, 
children as well as men and women, to rake hay. The rays 
of the setting sun flushed with rosy light the fields, the hills 
and valleys, the broad surface of the lake, and the distant 
snow-peaks of the Grand Combin. And when the work 
was done, the wagon started on its way to the great barn, 
the young men walking beside it whistling, while the old 
lady and her daughter-in-law moved homeward with their 
rakes thrown across their shoulders. As I looked on this 
scene involuntarily the lines of Horace came to my mind: 


“Happy the man in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who living simply like our sires of old, 
Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold.” 


One of the pleasantest features about traveling is- the 
people we meet, and the friends we make. Here at Penau 
came during the summer some very interesting people. There 
was a lady and her children from Paris, where her husband 
was a professor; and at the same time her mother, from 
Aix, in the Rhone Valley, a charming, refined, thoroughly 
religious old lady. She was the widow of a French-Swiss 
pastor; and one day when I expressed my surprise at find- 
ing a translation of the work of Mrs. Prentiss in this out- 
of-the-way place, she said, with a pleasant smile: “Ce sont 
nos amis, Monsieur” (they are our friends), and it turned 
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out that it was to her home that Mrs. Prentiss went with 
her husband to seek health and strength for the latter as 
she relates in her life and letters. I can still hear the sweet, 
pleasant voice of this charming old lady, as I came to take 
her hand and say farewell to her, “Dieu vous bénisse, Mon- 
sieur” (May God bless you). 

But by far the most interesting of all people we met 
at Penau was an old Waldensian pastor, who for fifty years 
had filled the humble but useful office of pastor to the people 
of the mountain valleys in northern Italy; preaching on 
Sundays in the little chapel to an audience which came 
from far and near to hear the words of the gospel ; making 
his pastoral calls in valley and on mountain side. He was 
a true picture of the faithful pastor described by Gold- 
smith in his “Deserted Village :” 


“At church with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place, 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s smile; 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


Monsieur Micol had come to Lake Geneva to conva- 
lesce after a severe illness, and we had many a delightful 
walk together over the hills, and through the pleasant groves 
that are so well cared for by the Swiss commune to which 
they belong. I remember especially one Sunday evening when 
he preached to all the people on the farm, the proprietress 
and her sons and daughters, the servants and farm-hands, 
and the summer visitors. The room was low and dark 
lighted only by a dim lamp, so that we could hardly see 
each others faces. And when he had read the scriptures 
and prayed, and we had sung a hymn, M. Micol stood up 
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and told the story of his people, of the persecutions against 
them ; how especially after the council of Trent, fanaticism 
brought death and disaster upon them; how, in 1655, un 
army composed partly of French troops of Louis XIV, 
partly of Irish soldiers, who had fled before Cromwell, 
entered the Vaudois valleys and spread destruction on all 
sides, treating the people with such horrid barbarity that 
the conscience of Europe was aroused and England under 
Cromwell called on the Protestant powers to join in re- 
monstrance to the Duke of Savoy and the French King. 
It was at this time that Miiton wrote his famous sonnet 
(though M. Micol of course knew nothing of this) : 


“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones, 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 
E’en them who kept thy truth so pure of old 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones. 

Forget not; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Fiedmontese, that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubl’d to the hills, and they 

To heav’n. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 

O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


But the most dramatic of all incidents told by Pastor 
Micol was the persecution after the Revocation of the Edict 
de Nantes, in 1685, which aimed at the complete extermina- 
tion of the Vaudois of the Alps. Finally a remnant of 
2,600 were allowed to retire in safety to Geneva. But the 
loss of their native valley was strong among the exiles, 
and in 1689 one of their pastors, Henri Arnaud, led a band 
of eight hundred men back to reconquer their native land. 
I have on my table before me as I write a little book, given 
to me by Pastor Micol in which this heroic return, the 
“Glorieuse Rentrée” as they call it, of the Vaudois is de- 
scribed by the leader of the expedition himself. The long 
title of the book which is dedicated to Queen Anne of Great 
Britain, gives an idea of its contents: “The history of the 
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glorious return of the Vaudois into their valleys; where 
can be seen a troop of these people, never amounting to a 
thousand persons, sustaining a war against the King of 
France and against the Duke of Savoy ; opposing their army 
of 20,000 men; opening way for themselves through Savoy 
and the Upper Dauphiné ; defeating the enemy several times 
and finally miraculously reéntering into their ancestral lands, 
maintaining themselves there by force of arms, and reéstab- 
lishing there the worship of God, which for three years and 
a half had been prohibited. All this has been collected from 
the memoirs which were faithfully made concerning all 
that had taken place in this war of the Vaudois, and pub- 
lished through the care and at the expense of Henri Arnaud, 
Pastor and Colonel of the Vaudois.” 

But the limits of this article warn us that it is time to 
leave this beautiful country. In so doing I am reminded 
of four lines writterr on the card of a theological student 
of Paris, and nailed on the door of the room next to mine at 
Penau. It had remained there since the preceding summer: 


“Les temps s’en va, on parle, on rit, 
On entre, on sort; 

Quoi! déja l’été, déja l’automne, 
Déja Vhiver, déja la mort!” 

(The time passes on, we speak and laugh, 
We go out and in again; 

What! Summer already! Autumn already! 
Winter already! Death already!) 

For time indeed passes, our summer is over, and in 
autumn and winter, travel in Switzerland is practically dead. 
But not without a certain elevation of thought, a deeper 
feeling for the majesty of nature can we leave the keen air 
of these high altitudes, these rivers and lakes, these smiling 
villages and prosperous cities, these green valleys and snow- 
covered mountains. 

It is no small benefit that comes to us when we leave 
occasionally the absorbing pursuits of everyday life to 
breathe for a time the higher and purer atmosphere of 
nature. Not merely do we receive bodily and mental recre- 
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ation, but spiritual uplift as well. Nowhere can we taste 
so deeply the joys of elevated thoughts as in the mountain 
world of Switzerland. Nowhere do we experience so com- 
pletely that mental and spiritual equilibrium, that sense of 
rest and peace which it is in the power of Nature to give to 
those who know how to receive it. 

And we cannot close this brief account, in which not 
only have we enumerated the chief objects of interest in 
Switzerland, but have also tried to give the various phases 
of its peculiar spirit, than by quoting the poem on “The 
Love of the Alps,” by John Addington Symonds: 


“There was a time, ye mountains and ye streams, 
E’er yet I knew the might of your control; 
But now where’er I go, your presence seems 
To fill the inmost chamber of my soul, 
Restraining me in hours of sloth from wrong 
And prompting nobler thoughts when I am strong. 


“You saw and heard me; not one weary hour 
Of all that waiting time was spent in vain; 

For since I felt your strong prophetic power, 
Beat in the fiery pulse of heart and brain, 

You have not left your servant day or night, 

But are his ceaseless source of comfort and delight. 


“There was no blinding vision, no loud cry 
Of thunderous adjurations, when my soul 
Felt that the consecrating grace was nigh, 
And heard the heavenly gates asunder roll, 
And saw the hallowed mysteries and trod 
The sounding chambers of the house of God. 


“Sunsetting and sunrising, silent stars 
In dim procession through the untroubled sky, 
Still winds that came and went, and noisy jars 
Of whirlwinds battling with the clouds on high, 
The solitary voices of the floods, 
Flowers, and deep places of primeval woods; 


“These wrought the change; for these from childhood’s dawn, 
Had nurtured me; thoughtless, as through the rites, 

Of due initiation I was drawn 
Into communion with those sacred heights, 

On which God’s glory broodeth as a cloud, 

Which with the voice of very God are loud.” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “A READING JOURNEY 
THROUGH SWITZERLAND.” 


CHAPTER I. 
1. What conditions existed in Switzerland in the Stone Age? 
2. Who were the Helvetii and what was the character of the civil- 
ization which succeeded theirs in Switzerland? 3. Describe the 
origin of German, French, and Italian Switzerland. 4. What his- 
toric interest has the date 1020? 5. What cantons formed the be- 
ginnings of the Swiss Confederacy? 6. Describe the events which 
led up to the Perpetual Pact. 7. Name and locate the twenty-two 
cantons of Switzerland. 8. What famous battles mark successful 
struggles of the Swiss for ind2pendence? 9. What legends are 
particularly cherished by the Swiss? 10. In what fitting way did 
the Swiss government celebrate the Schiller centenary? 11. Through 
what internal struggle did Switzerland pass in the last century? 12. 
In what respects does their government resemble that of the United 
States? 13. What remarkable experiment was initiated by the 
Swiss government? 14. What are some of the literary associations 
of Switzerland? 15. Describe the general topography of Switzer- 
land. 
CHAPTER II. 


1. What are the chief routes into Switzerland? 2. What 
are the attractions of Bale and Schaffhausen? 3. What famous 
scene took place at Constance. 4. Who was John Jacob Bodmer? 
5. What parts of Switzerland can be scen from the Vetliberg? 

CHAPTER III. 


1. What are some of the peculiarities of travel in Switzer- 
land? 2. What tragedy took place at Lake Zug? 3. What com- 
mercial importance has Lucerne? 4. What is the famous “Lion?” 
5. What river flows through the town and what mountains are 
close at hand? 6. What is the legend of Mt. Pilatus? 7. Why 
has the Rigi achieved such popularity? 8 What are the notable 
features of a tour around Lake Lucerne? 9. What frescoes adorn 
“Tell’s Chapel?” 10. What associations linger about Altdorf? 11. 
Why is Ritli venerated by the Swiss? 

CHAPTER IV. 


1. Describe the journey from Lucerne to Interlaken. 2. 
What are some of the quaint sights and customs of Bern? 3. 
What connection has the valley of Emmen with America? What 
fine prospect can be seen on Lake Brienz? 6. In what ways have 
the Swiss shown their skill in exploiting their native land? 7. 
What is the significance of the word “Lauterbrunnen?” 8. What 
characteristics give the place great charm? 9. What remarkable 
Alpine effects are found at Mirren? 10. How do avalanches ap- 
pear as seen from the Wengern Alp? 11. What is the story of 
Bennen’s fate? 12. What striking features has the road up the 
Jungfrau? 13. What various attractions has Grindelwald? 14. 
What are some of the most famous of Swiss glaciers? 15. What 
advantages for the traveler has the glacier at Grindelwald? 
CHAPTER V. 

1. What are the characteristics of the Gemmi Pass? What 

poem describes them? 2. What are some of the customs of the 
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Swiss village of Reuti? 3. What objects of interest are seen in 
the journey over the Grimsel Pass? 4. Describe the Rhone glacier. 
5. What splendid views are obtained in crossing the Furka Pass? 
6. What importance has Goeschenen? 7. Give some account of 
the development of the Swiss passes. 8. What are some of the 
striking characteristics of the St. Gotthard tunnel? 9. What Swiss- 
Italian lakes are reached by the St. Gotthard railway? 10. What 
are some of the literary associations of these lakes? 11. Compare 
the engineering feat of the Simplon Pass with that of the St. 
Gotthard. 
CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the character of the journey from Visp to Zer- 
matt? 2. What impression do the mountains make at Zermatt? 
2. How did the ancient view of nature differ from that of the 
modern world? 4. Give instances showing how the change was 
brought about. 5. What tragic interest has the churchyard at 
Zermatt? 6. What records of disaster do the annals of Switzer- 
land show? 7. How does Zermatt compare with some other 
famous Alpine centers? 8. What is the Gorner Grat? 9. What 
peaks can be seen from its summit? 10. What interesting com- 
bination of glaciers also can be observed? 11. How has the Mat- 
terhorn gradually come into fame? 12. What are some of the 
famous ascents of this mountain? 13. Who was Guido Rey? 


CHAPTER VII. 


1. In what varied ways have travelers expressed their feel- 
ings toward Chamonix and Mt. Blanc? 2. From what point can 
the Mer de Glace be visited? Describe this glacier. 3. What are 


some of the most interesting mountain trips from Chamonix? 4. 
What is the general history of attempts to climb Mt. Blanc? ‘5. 
What famous men have published books on mountain climbing in 
Switzerland? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. What was Rousseau’s attitude toward nature and especially 
toward the Alps? What localities on Lake Geneva are associated 
with famous literary men? 3. What experiences of Byron and 
Shelley are connected with the Lake? 4. What is the general 
character of Geneva? 5. What fine views may be had from the 
Jura Mountains and at what points? 6. What are the facts re- 
garding the original of the Prisoner of Chillon. 7. How do the 
French and Swiss shores of Lake Geneva differ in their character? 
8 What labors of Voltaire were accomplished at Ferney? 9. 
What picture of peasant life at Penau is given by our author? 1o. 
Give some account of the persecution of the Vaudois. 
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Story. (Putnam.) The Alps from End to End. Sir W. M. Con- 
way. (Macmillan Co.) The Glaciers of the Alps. J. Tyndall. 
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GLOSSARY. 


In the following glossary will be found a number of words 
whose pronunciation cannot be indicated accurately by spelling. They 
are marked with a star. The capital N stands for the French nasal 
sound, and to get the correct idea of this sound and of the French 
eu, also the German ch and the umlaut, the reader is advised to 
ask some friend who has studied French or German to help him 
Circles will find it worth while to secure a teacher who can give 
them a number of short drills on the principles of pronunciation of 
French and German. Many of the proper names which one en- 
counters in a Swiss tour have been so thoroughly anglicised that it 
is advisable to use only the English form. The Century Dictionary 
has been followed in the following list, the emphatic syllables being 
indicated by italics. Persons who find it inconvenient to secure a 
teacher may receive some help from the following suggestions: 

The two little dots over a vowel in German, called the Umlaut, 
stand for an e that used to form part of the syllable. The sound 
of ii may be produced by keeping the lips in the position of saying 
the 00 sound in poor and trying to utter the ee sound of peer. 

A syllable marked thus tr(r)me(r), etc., indicates that e should 
be given the sound which it has in er though the r should not be 
sounded. 


Alpnachstad ahip-nahch-staht (Ger. ch) 
Aix-la-Chapelle aiks-lah-shah-pel 
*Aiguilles Rouges a-gheeyeh-roozh 
Appenzell ah-pen-tsel 
Aargau chr-gow 

Airolo 1-ro-lo 

Aar ahr 

Arve ahrv 

Aosta ahks-en-strah-seh 
Annecy ahn-se 
Axenstrasse ahks-en-strah-seh 
Borromean borrow-me-an 
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*Bliimlisalp 
Brienz 

Bern 

Bale 
Brunnen 
*Brévent 
Brieg 
Bellaggio 
*Briinig 

Col de la Faucille 
Chamonix 
Coppet 
*Chillon 
*Clarens 
Cima di Jazzie 
Como 

*Dent Blanche 
Domodossola 
Davos-Platz 
Eiger 
Engadine 
Eigerwand 
*Evian-les-bains 
Finsteraarhoru 
Faulhorn 
Freiburg 
Flégére 
Ferney 
Frutigen 
Fogazzaro 
Furka 
Grimsel 
Gemmi 
Grindelwald 
Giessbach 
*Grandson 

* Gdschenen 
Glarus 
Gersau 
*Grisons 
Guido 
*Hornli 
Helvetii 
Handeck 
Hapsburg 
Hospenthal 
Haslithal 
Interlaken 
Jungfrau 
Jura 

Laupen 
Langnau 
Leuk 
Lavater 


bliim-lis-ahlp (Ger. ii) 
breents 
bern 

bahl 
broon-en 
bray-vaN 
breeg 
bel-lah-jo 
bree-nig 
kol de lah fo-see-yeh 
shah-moo-nee 
ko-pay 

she-yoN 

klah-roN 
che-mah-de-yaht-see 
ko-mo 

daw NbloNsh 
do-mo-dos-so-lah 
dah-vos-plahtz 
i-gher 

en-gah- deen 
i-gher-vant 
aiv-yoN-lay-baN 
tin-ster-ahr-horn 
foui-horn 

fri-boorg 

fiay-jaire 

tair-nay 

froo-te-gen 
fo-gahi-tzah-ro 
foor-kah 

grim-zel 

ghem-me 
¢rm-del-vahld 
gees-bach (Ger. ch.) 
groN-soN 
ge(r)sh-en-en 
glah-roos 
ger-sow 
gree-zohN 
gwe-do 
licrn-le 
hel-ve-she-eye 
hahn-deck 
haps-burg 
hos-pen-tahl 
hahz-lee-tahl 
iu- ter-lah-ken 
yoong-frow 
j90-rTais 
louw-pen 
lahng-now 
loik 
lah-fah-tair 
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Locarno 
Lugano 
Lausanne 
Lecco 
Lauterbrunnen 
*Montanver: 
*Monch 
Monte Rosa 
*Mont Blanc 
Mt. Cenis 
Marienwand 
Maggiore 
Mythenstein 
Meiringen 
*Miirren 
Menaggio 
Merges 
Martigny 
Murten 
*Montreux 
Meillerie 
*Neuchatel 
Niebelungenleid 
Oberland 
Porlezza 
Pestalozzi 
Ouchy 
Rosenlaui 
Rigi 

Reuss 
*Ritli 
*Spliigen 
*Simplon 
St. Gotthard 


lo-kahr-no 
loo-guh-ino 
lo-zahne 

iek-ko 
iou-ter-broun-en 
moN-toN-vair 
me(r)nsh 
mcn-te-ro-sa 
moN-hbloN 
moN se-ne 
mah-re-en-vahnd 
mahd-jo--rah 
mee-ten-stein 
mi-ring-en 
miurren (Ger. ii) 
may-nahd-jo 
morzh 
mahr-teen-ye 
moor-ten 
moN-tre(r) 
may-er-ee 
ne(r)-shah-tel 


ne-beh-loong-en-leed 


o-ber-lahnd 
por-let-tsa 
pes-tah-/lot-see 
0o-she 
ro-zen-louw-wih 
re-ghee 

rois 

riit-le (Ger. ii) 
splii-gen (Ger. ii) 
saN-ploN 

saint yott-hart 


*Sempach 
Schynige Platte 
Staubbach 
Solothurn 
Stauffacher 


sem-pahch (Ger. ch.) 
shine-e-geh-plaht-eh 
stoub-bahch (Ger. ch) 
so-lo-toorn 
stouf-fahch-er (Ger. ii) 
Schaffhausen shahf-how-zen 
Scheideck shy-dek 

Schwyz schveets 

Téte Noire tate-nzwahr 

*Tartarin tar-tah-raN 

*Theodule ta-o-diil (Ger. ii) 
Thun toon 

Totensee to-ten-zay 

Thurgau toor-gow (Ger. ii) 
Ticino te-che-no 
*Triunmelbach triim-mel-bahch (Ger. ch) 
Uri 0o-ree 

Unterwalden «un-ter-valdt-en 

Valais vah-lay 

Vaud vo 
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Vitznau vits-nou 
Vaudois vo-dwah 
Von Winkelried von vink-el-reed 
Villeneuve veel-ne(r)ve 
Vevey ve-vay 
Winterthur vin-ter-toor 
Wetterhorn vet-ter-horn 
Weggis veg-gis 
Weisshorn veiss-horn 
Wengern ven-gern 
Ziirich zoorik 

Zug zoog 
Zermatt zer-maht 
Zwingli ewing-lee 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR CIRCLES AND CLUBS 


The following programs are “suggestive” only. Many clubs 
will wish to go over carefully the review questions for each chap- 
ter. Supplementary pictures will be found in books and magazines 
and frequent reference to maps will help to make the journey 
more vivid as one appreciates the relation of localities to each other. 
The leader can do much to add to the interest of the lesson by look- 
ing up allusions which are not noted in the programs. 

FIRST PROGRAM. 

1. Map drawing of Switzerland from memory, locating the 
cantons and chief lakes. Members should study the map thoroughly 
beforehand. A map may if desired be exhibited for two minutes 
just before the drawing exercise begins and then ten minutes al- 
lowed for the actual drawing from memory: 

2 Papers: Switzerland previous to 1291; the Swiss cantons 
against the Hapsburgs. 

3. Readings: Song of the Battle of Morgarten, Felicia 
Hemans; the Patriot’s Password, James Montgomery; from Long- 
fellow’s “Poems of Places: Switzerland.” 

4. Brief oral reports on the present population of Switzer- 
land covering (1) density, (2) languages spoken, (3) emigration, 
(4) religious affinities, (5) education. (See encyclopedias, “Swiss 
life in town and country,” “Social Switzerland,” and “A Sovereign 
People.”’) 

5. Discussion: The Initiative and Referendum in Opera- 
tion. See article with this title by A. S. Hardy in Independent, 
62:1407-10, June 13, '07. 

6. Roll Call: Characteristics of the different cantons. (See 
Baedeker, encyclopedias and “Swiss Life in Town and Country.”) 
SECOND PROGRAM. 

1. Paper: The City of Bale, its University, its famous coun- 
cil, and the two treaties of 1795. (See “Baedeker,” encyclopedias and 
histories. ) 

2. Discussion: Hans Holbein the younger and his pictures: 
(See “Holbein” in Masters in Art Series, price 20 cents, containing 
ten illustrations with comments and brief biography.) 
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3. Paper: John Huss and Jerome of Prague. (See encyclo- 
pedias, lives of Huss, works on the Reformation, etc.) 

4. Readings: From Victor Hugo’s “Alps and Pyrenees” on 
the sources of the Rhine; also from The Trumpeter of Sackingen, 
(See THe CHAUTAUQUAN, 35:93, and “Warner Library of the 
World’s Best Literature” under Scheffel.) 

5. Paper: Zwingli and the Reformation in Switzerland. 

6. Map Review: The Swiss Mountains, their general char- 
acter and the most famous peaks. (See the present article and 
“Baedeker.” ) 

7. Roll Call: Facts regarding Swiss glaciers and glaciers in 
geneial. (See encyclopedias and bibliography.) 


THIRD PROGRAM. 


1. A study of Schiller’s William Tell. (See THe Cuautav- 
QUAN, 34:624-33. One member should lead the discussion giving 
the outline of the story and bringing out the striking features of 
the poem, appointing in advance certain members to read illustra- 
tive selections. ) 

2. Roll Call: Quotations from Schiller’s William Tell. 

3. Paper: Switzerland from the Reformation to the present 
time. 

4. Readings: Selections from The Rigi-Kulm in “A Tramp 
Abroad” by Mark Twain; also from “Tartarin on the Alps” by 
Daudet. (Selections from the latter will be found in THe Cuav- 
TAUQUAN, 35 :197.) 

5. Selections from Wordsworth’s poems relating to Swiss 
scenery. 

6. Pronunciation match on Swiss proper names. See pp. 
456-9 of this magazine. 


FOURTH PROGRAM. 


1. Paper: Swiss Industries and Workingmen’s Societies. (See 
“Swiss Life in Town and Country,” “Social Switzerland,” and “A 
Sovereign People.” ) 

2. Readings: From Longfellow’s “Hyperion,” and from 
“Over the Alps on a Bicycle,’ The Crossing of the Briinig Pass. 
(This was first published in the Century Magazine for April 1898,) 

. The Nationalization of the Swiss Railways. (See article 
with this title in Arena, 36:577-84. Dec., ’06.) 

4. Map Review with all available pictures: The Mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland. 

7. Roll Call: Anecdotes of adventures in the mountains of 
this re (See bibliography.) 

A Review of Articles entitled “Steepest Railway in the 
World, ” Rev. of Rev., 30:438-40, Oct., 1904, aaa ‘To the Jungfrau 
peak by trolley,” Century Magazine, 72: 1245-5 

Reading: “Truth at Last,” E. R Su, See The Library 
Shelf in this magazine. 


FIFTH PROGRAM. 


1. Paper: The Alp Pastures and Agriculture. (See “Swiss 
Life in Town and Country.”) 
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2. Reading: “Above the Clouds at Metequi,” Atlantic, 96 :251- 
6, August, ’o5. 

3. Map Review: Swiss Passes: St. Gotthard, Simplon, Great 
St. Bernard, Spliigen, Briinig, Furka, Grimsel, Gemmi, and Col de 
la Faucille. (Items of interest regarding these will be found in 
“Baedeker,” Mrs. Pennell’s “Over the Alps on a Bicycle,” and other 
books. ) 

4. Paper: Religious Life and Influences among the Swiss. 
(See “Swiss Life in Town and Country,” histories, encyclopedias, 
etc. ) 

5. Reading: Tobogganing on a glacier. J. A. Symonds in 
“Our Life in the Swiss Highlands,” or from “Alpine Climbing in 
Automobiles,” Century Magazine, 70 :605-15, August, ’os. 

6. Roll Call: Swiss legends and superstitions. (See “Swiss 
Life in Town and Country,” “Baedeker,” etc.) 


SIXTH PROGRAM. 


1. Roll Call: Quotations from distinguished writers show- 
ing the influence of the Alps upon them. 

2. Map Review: “The Heart of the Alps.” 

3. Papers: Edward Whymper; John Tyndall. (See ency- 
clopedias, biographies and magazine articles and their own works.) 

4. Brief Reports: Famous Swiss guides and incidents con- 
cerning them. (See books by Tyndall, Whymper, Conway and oth- 
ers. ) 

5. Book Review: “Up the Matterhorn in a Boat,” a whim- 
sical tale first published in The Century Magazine, July to October, 


6. Reading: Selections from Whymper’s “Scrambles Among 
the Alps,” or from articles in McClure’s Magazine for September, 
1895, and July, 1896, on the Matterhorn. 


SEVENTH PROGRAM. 


1. Roll Call: Pronunciation of Swiss proper names, a half 
dozen or more being assigned to each member. 

2. Paper: Swiss Climate and its effect upon health. (See 
encyclopedias, “Swiss Life in Town and Country,” and chapters 
on Davos in “Our Life in the Swiss Highlands,’’ Symonds.) 

3. Map Review of Chamonix and its environs. 

4. Reading: Coleridge’s “Hymn to Mont Blanc.” (See selec- 
tions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 35 :197.) 

5. Oral Reports: Coleridge’s Visit to Switzerland; Leslie 
Stephen; John Addington Symonds. (See “Poole’s Index” for 
magazine articles on both of the latter.) 

6. Reading: “Sunset on Mont Blanc,” from Leslie Stephen’s 
“The Playground of Europe.” (See Library Shelf in this maga- 
zine. ) 


EIGHTH PROGRAM. 


1. Papers: John Calvin; Byron and Shelley at Lake Geneva. 

2. Readings: From W. D. Howell’s “A Little Swiss Sojourn,” 
his amusing account of Bonivard. (This was first published in 
Harper's Magazine, 76:452, 572.) 
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3. Brief reports: Vine culture in Switzerland. (See “Swiss 
Life in Town and Country”); Voltaire in Switzerland; Associa- 
tions connected with Rousseau. 

4. Reading: Selections from “The Alps on a Motor Cycle,” 
J. Pennell, Century Magazine, 67 :607-13, February, ’04. i 

5. Review of article on “Open Air Parliaments of Switzer- 
land.” Rev. of Rev., 35 :205-8, Feb., ’o7. 

6. Roll Call: Answered by giving three respects in which 
Switzerland has rendered conspicuous service to the world. 


ABRARY. SHBUE 


Sunset on Mount Blanc 


From “The Playground of Europe”’ 
By Leslie Stephen 


E were alone with the mighty dome, dazzling our 
W eyes in the brilliant sunshine, and guarded by its 
sleeping avalanches. Luckily there was no temptation to 
commit the abomination of walking “against time” or rac- 
ing any rival caravan of climbers. The whole day was 
before us, for it would have been undesirable to reach the 
chilly summit too early; and we could afford the unusual 
luxury of lounging up Mont Blanc. We took, I hope 
full advantage of our opportunities. We could peer into 
the blue depths of crevasses, so beautiful that one might 
long for such a grave, were it not for the awkward pros- 
pect of having one’s bones put under a glass case by the 
next generation of scientific travelers. We could record 
in our memories the strange forms of the shattered séracs, 
those grotesque ice-masses which seem to suggest that the 
monarch himself has a certain clumsy sense of humour. 
We lingered longest on the summit of the Dome du Goute, 
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itself a most majestic mountain were it not overawed by 
its gigantic neighbor. There, on the few ledges of rock 
which are left exposed in summer, the thunder has left its 
scars. The lightning’s strokes have covered numbers of 
stones with little glass-like beads, showing that this must 
be one of its favorite haunts. But on this glorious sum- 
mer day the lightnings were at rest; and we could peace- 
fully count over the vast wilderness of peaks which already 
stretched far and wide beneath our feet. The lower moun- 
tain ranges appeared to be drawn up in parallel ranks like 
the sea waves heaved in calm weather by a monotonous 
ground-swell. Each ridge was blended into a uniform hue 
by the intervening atmosphere, sharply defined along the 
summit line, and yet only distinguished from its predecessor 
and successor by a delicate gradation of tone. Such a view 
produces the powerful but shadowy impressions which one 
expects from an opium dream. The vast perspective drags 
itself out to an horizon so distant as to blend imperceptibly 
with the lower sky. It has a vague suggestion of rhyth- 
mical motion, strangely combined with eternal calm. Drop 
a pebble into a perfectly still sheet of water; imagine that 
each ripple is supplanted by a lofty mountain range, of 
which all detail is lost in purple haze, and that the fur- 
thest undulations melt into the mysterious infinite. One 
gazes with a sense of soothing melancholy as one listens 
to plaintive modulations of some air of linked “sweetness 
long drawn out.” Far away among the hills we could 
see long reaches of the peaceful Lake of Geneva, just 
gleaming through the varying purple; but at our backs 
the icy crest of the great mountain still rose proudly above 
us, to remind us that our task was not yet finished. 
Carefully calculating our time, we advanced along the 
“dromedary’s Hump” and stepped upon the culminating 
ridge of the mountain about an hour before sunset. We 
had time to collect ourselves, to awake our powers of ob- 
servation, and to prepare for the grand spectacle, for which 
preparations were already being made. There had been 
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rehearsals enough in all conscience to secure a perfect per- 
formance. For millions of ages the lamps had been lighted 
and the transparencies had been shown with no human eye 
to observe or hand to applaud. Twice, I believe only twice 
before, an audience had taken its place in this lofty gallery. 

And now we waited eagerly for the performance 
to commence; the cold was sufficient to freeze the wine in 
our bottles, but in still air the cold is but little felt, and by 
walking briskly up and down and adopting the gymnastic 
exercise in which the London cabman delights in cold 
weather, we were able to keep up a sufficient degree of cir- 
culation. I say “we,” but I am libeling the most enthusiastic 
member of the party. Loppé sat resolutely on the snow, 
at the risk, as we might have thought, of following the ex- 
ample of Lot’s wife. Superior, as it appeared, to all the 
frailties which beset the human frame suddenly plunged 
into a temperature I know not how many degrees below 
freezing-point, he worked with ever increasing fury in a 
desperate attempt to fix upon canvas some of the magic 
hvauties of the scene. Glancing from earth to heaven and 
from north to south, sketching with breathless rapidity the 
appearance of the eastern ranges, and then wheeling round 
like a weathercock to make hasty notes of the western clouds, 
breaking out at times into uncontrollable exclamations of 
delight, or reproving his thoughtless companions when their 
opaque bodies eclipsed a whole quarter of the heavens, he 
enjoyed, I should fancy, an hour of as keen delight as not 
often occurs to an enthusiastic lover of the sublime in nature. 
We laughed, envied and admired, and he escaped frost- 
bites. I wish that I could substitute his canvas, though, 
to say the truth, I fear it would exhibit a slight confusion 
of the points of the compass—for my words; but, as that 
is impossible, I must endeavor briefly to indicate the most 
impressive features of the scenery. My readers must kindly 
set their imaginations to work in aid of feeble language; 
for even the most eloquent language is but a poor substitute 
for a painter’s brush, and a painter’s brush lags far behind 
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these grandest aspects of nature. The easiest way of ob- 
taining the impression is to follow in my steps ; for in watch- 
ing a sunset from Mont Blanc one feels that one is passing 
one of those rare moments of life at which all the sur- 
rounding scenery is instantaneously and indelibly photo- 
graphed on the mental retina by a process which no second- 
hand operation can even dimly transfer to others. To ex- 
plain its nature requires a word or two of preface. 

The ordinary view from Mont Blanc is not especially 
picturesque—and for a sufficient reason. The architect has 
concentrated his whole energies in producing a single im- 
pression. Everything has been so arranged as to intensify 
the sense of vast height and an illimitable horizon. In a 
good old guide-book I have read, on the authority (1 
think) of Pliny, that the highest mountain in the world is 
300,000 feet above the sea; and one is apt to fancy, on 
ascending Mont Blanc, that the guess is not so far out. 
The effect is perfectly unique in the Alps; but it is pro- 
duced at a certain sacrifice. All dangerous rivals have been 
removed to such a distance as to become apparently insig- 
nificant. No grand mass can be admitted into the fore- 
ground ; for the sense of vast size is gradually forced upon 
you by the infinite multiplicity of detail. Mont Blanc must 
be an Asiatic despot, alone and supreme, with all inferior 
peaks reverently couched at his feet. If a man, previously 
as ignorant of geography as a boy who has just left a 
public school, could be transported for a moment to the 
summit, his impression would be that the Alps resembled 
a village of a hundred hovels grouped round a stupendous 
cathedral. Fully to appreciate this effect, requires a cer- 
tain familiarity with Alpine scenery, for otherwise the effect 
produced is a dwarfing of the inferior mountains into pet- 
tiness instead of an exaltation of Mont Blanc into almost 
portentous magnificence. Grouped around you at unequal 
distances lie innumerable white patches, looking like the 


tented encampments of scattered army corps. Hold up a 
glove at arm’s length, and it will cover the whole of such 
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a group. On the boundless plain beneath (I say “plain, 
for the greatest mountain system of Europe appears to 
have subsided into a rather uneven plain), it is a mere spot, 
a trifling dent upon the huge shield on whose central boss 
you are placed. But you know, though at first you can 
hardly realize the knowledge, that that insignificant discol- 
oration represents a whole mountain district. One spot, 
for example, represents the clustered peaks of the Bernese 
Oberland ; a block, as big as a pebble, is the soaring Jung- 
frau, the terrible mother of avalanches; a barely distin- 
guishable wrinkle is the reverse of those snowy wastes 
of the Bliimlis Alp, which seem to be suspended above the 
terrace of Bern, thirty miles away; and that little whitish 
streak represents the greatest ice stream of the Alps, the 
huge .Aletsch glacier, whose monstrous proportions have 
been impressed upon you by hours of laborious plodding. 
One patch contains the main sources from which the Rhine 
descends to the German Ocean, two or three more over- 
look the Italian plains and encircle the basin of the Po; 
from a more distant group flows the Danube, and from 
your feet the snow melts to supply the Rhone. You feel 
that you are in some sense looking down upon Europe 
from Rotterdam to Venice and from Varna to Marseilles. 
The vividness of the impression depends entirely upon 
the degree to which you can realize the immense 
size of all these immeasurable details. Now, in the 
morning, the usual time for an ascent, the details are 
necessarily vague, because the noblest part of the view lies 
between the sun andthe spectator. But in the evening light 
each ridge, and peak, and glacier stands out with startling 
distinctness, and each, therefore, is laden with its weight 
of old association. There, for example, was the grim Mat- 
terhorn: its angular dimensions were of infinitesmal min- 
uteness ; it would puzzle a mathematician to say how smal! 


a space its image would occupy on his retina; but, within 
that small space, its form was defined with exquisite ac- 
curacy; and we could recognize the precise configuration 
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of the wild labyrinth of rocky ridges up which the earlier 
adventurers forced their way from the Italian side. And 
thus we not only knew, but felt that at our feet was lying 
a vast slice of the map of Europe. The effect was to exag- 
gerate the apparent height, till the view had about it some- 
thing portentous and unnatural: it seemed to be such a 
view as could be granted not even to mountaineers of 
earthly mould, but rather to some genie from the “Arabian 
Nights,” flying high above a world tinted with the magical 
colouring of old romance. 

Thus distinctly drawn, though upon so minute a scale, 
every rock and slope preserved its true value, and the im- 
pression of stupendous height became almost oppressive as it 
was forced upon the imagination that a whole world of 
mountains, each of them a mighty mass in itself, lay couched 
far beneath our feet, reaching across the whole diameter of 
the vast panorama. And now, whilst occupied in drinking 
in that strange sensation, and allowing our minds to re- 
cover their equilibrium from the first staggering shock of 
astonishment, began the strange spectacle of which we were 
the sole witnesses. One long delicate cloud, suspended in 
mid-air just below the sun, was gradually adorning itself 
with prismatic coloring. Round the limitless horizon ran 
a faint fog-bank, unfortunately not quite thick enough to 
produce that depth of coloring which sometimes makes an 
Alpine sunset inexpressibly gorgeous. The weather— it was 
the only complaint we had to make—erred on the side of 
fineness. But the coloring was brilliant enough to prevent 
any thoughts of serious disappointment. The long series of 
western ranges melted into a uniform hue as the sun de- 
clined in their rear. Amidst their folds the Lake of Geneva 
became suddenly lighted up in a faint yellow gleam. To 
the east a blue gauze seemed to cover valley by valley, as 
they sank into night and the intervening ridges rose with 
increasing distinctness, or rather it seemed that some fluid 
of exquisite delicacy of color and substance was flooding 
all the lower country beneath the great mountains. Peak 
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by peak the high snow fields caught the rosy glow and 
shone like signal fires across the dim breadths of delicate 
twilight. Like Xerxes, we looked over the countless host 
sinking into rest, but with the rather different reflection, 
that a hundred years hence they would probably be doing 
much the same thing, whilst we should long have ceased 
to take any interest in the performance. And suddenly 
began a more startling phenomenon. A vast cone, with its 
apex pointing away from us, seemed to be suddenly cut 
out from the world beneath ; night was within its borders and 
the twilight still all round; the blue mists were quenched 
where it fell, and for the instant we could scarcely tell what 
was the origin of this strange appearance. Some unex- 
pected change seemed to have taken place in the program; 
as though a great fold in the curtain had suddenly given 
way, and dropped on to part of the scenery. Of course, 
a moment’s reflection explained the meaning of this uncanny 
intruder; it was the giant shadow of Mont Blanc, testify- 
ing to his supremacy over all meaner eminences. It is diffi- 
cult to say how sharply marked was the outline, and how 
startling was the contrast between this pyramid of darkness 
and the faintly lighted spaces beyond its influence; a huge 
inky blot seemed to have suddenly fallen upon the land- 
scape. As we gazed we could see it move. It swallowed 
up ridge by ridge, and its sharp point crept steadily from one 
landmark to another down the broad Valley of Aosta. We 
were standing, in fact, on the point of the gnomon of a 
gigantic sundial, the face of which was formed by thou- 
sands of square miles of mountain and valley. So clear 
was the outline that, if figures had been scrawled upon 
glaciers and ridges, we could have told the time to a sec- 
ond; indeed, we were half inclined to look for our own 
shadows at a distance so great that whole villages would 
be represented by a scarcely distinguishable speck of col- 
oring. The huge shadow, looking ever more strange and 
magical, struck the distant Becca di Nona, and then climbed 
into the dark region where the broader shadow of the world 
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was rising into the eastern sky. By some singular effect of 
perspective, rays of darkness seemed to be converging from 
above our heads to a point immediately above the apex of 
the shadowy cone. For a time it seemed that there was a 
kind of anti-sun in the east, pouring out not light, but deep 
shadow as it rose. The apex soon reached the horizon, and 
then to our surprise began climbing the distant sky. Would 
it never stop, and was Mont Blanc capable of overshadow- 
ing not only the earth but the sky? For a minute or two I 
fancied, in a bewildered way, that the unearthly object would 
fairly rise from the ground and climb upwards to the zenith. 
But rapidly the lights went out upon the great army of 
mountains; the snow all round took the livid hue which 
immediately succeeds an Alpine sunset, and almost at a 
blow the shadow of Mont Blanc was swallowed up in the 
general shade of night. The display had ceased suddenly 
at its culminating point, and it was highly expedient for 
the spectators to retire. We had no time to lose if we would 
get off the summit before the grip of the frost should 
harden the snows into an ice-crust; and in a minute we 
were running and sliding downwards at our best pace to- 
wards the familiar Corridor. Yet as we went the sombre 
magnificence of the scenery seemed for a time to increase. 
We were between the day and the night. The western 
heavens were of the most brilliant blue with spaces of trans- 
parent green, whilst a few scattered cloudlets glowed as if 
with internal fire. To the east the night rushed up furiously, 
and it was difficult to imagine that the dark purple sky was 
really cloudless and not blackened by the rising of some 
portentous storm. That it was, in fact, cloudless, ap- 
peared from the unbroken disc of the full moon, which, if 
I may venture to say so, had a kind of silly expression, as 
though it were a bad imitation of the sun, totally unable to 
keep the darkness in order. 


With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the sky, 


How silently and with how wan a face! 
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as Sidney exclaims. And truly, set in that strange gloom 
the moon looked wan and miserable enough; the lingering 
sunlight showed by contrast that she was but a feeble source 
of illumination; and, but for her half-comic look of help- 
lessness, we might have sympathized with the astronomers 
who tell us that she is nothing but a vast perambulating 
tombstone, proclaiming to all mankind in the words of the 
familiar epitaph, “As I am now, you soon shall be!” To 
speak after the fashion of early mythologies, one might 
fancy that some supernatural cuttlefish was shedding his ink 
through the heavens to distract her, and that the poor moon 
had but a bad chance of escaping his clutches. Hurrying 
downwards with occasional glances at the sky, we had soon 
reached the Grand Plateau, whence our further retreat was 
secure, and from that wildest of mountain fastnesses we saw 
the last striking spectacle of the evening. In some sense 
it was perhaps the most impressive of all. As all Alpine 
travelers know, the Grand Plateau is a level space of evil 
omen, embraced by a vast semicircle of icy slopes. The 
avalanches which occasionally descend across it, and which 
have caused more than one catastrophe, give it a bad repu- 
tation ; and at night the icy jaws of the great mountain seem 
to be enclosing you in a fatal embrace. At this moment 
there was something half grotesque in its sternness. Light 
and shade were contrasted in a manner so bold as to be 
aunost bizarre. One half of the cirque was of a pallid 
white against the night, which was rushing up still blacker 
and thicker, except that a few daring stars shone out like 
fiery sparks against a pitchy canopy; the other half, reflect- 
ing the black night, was relieved against the last gleams 
of daylight; in front a vivid band of blood-red light burnt 
along the horizon, beneath which seemed to lie an abyss of 
mysterious darkness. It was the last struggle between night 
and day, and the night seemed to assume a more ghastly 
ferocity as the day sank, pale and cold, before its antagon- 
ist. The Grand Plateau, indeed, is a fit scene for such con- 
trasts; for there in mid-day you may feel the reflection of 
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the blinding snows like the blast of a furnace, where a few 
hours before you were realizing the keenest pangs of frost- 
bite. The cold and the night were now the conquerors, 
and the angry sunset-glow seemed to grudge the victory. 
The light rapidly faded, and the darkness, no longer seen 
in the strange contrast, subsided to its ordinary tones. The 
magic was gone ; and it was ina commonplace though lovely 
summer night that we reached our resting-place at the 
Grand Mulets. 


Truth at Last.” 


Does a man ever give up hope, I wonder,— 

Face the grim fact, seeing it clear as day? 

When Bennen saw the snow slip, heard its thunder 
Low, louder, roaring round him, felt the speed 
Grow swifter as the avalanche hurled downward, 
Did he for just one heart-throb—did he indeed 
Know with all certainty, as they swept onward, 
There was the end, where the crag dropped away? 
Or did he think, even till they plunged and fell, 
Some miracle would stop them? Nay, they tell 
That he turned round, face forward, calm and pale, 
Stretching his arms out toward his native vale 

As if in mute, unspeakable farewell, 

And so went down.—’Tis something, if at last, 
Though only for a flash, a man may see 
Clear-eyed the future as he sees the past, 

From doubt, or fear, or hope’s illusion free. 


E. R. Sill. 


*From “Collected Poems,” Edward Rowland Sill. By permis- 
sion of the publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Every leader knows the advantages of “team play.” 
The astute politician, the athletic coach, the principal of 
the public school, the successful club leader—all rely upon 
that one indispensable quality in securing the best results. 
When friendships are broken up—when wars prevail, it is 
because somehow that magic touchstone has been lost. The 
C. L. S. C. this year is to make a study of the possibilities 
of international “team play.” Very rudimentary forms are 
all we can discover as yet in this somewhat quarrelsome 
planet of ours, but evolution is going on and a step in 
hastening the process is to discover the highest forms which 
have so far developed. It is a subject of much interest 
to the general public, and churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, and 
clubs ought to have no difficulty in forming circles. 


 — 


Many persons have an idea that to be ignorant on the 
subject of art is rather commendable. Their attitude is 
satirized in the famous “bromide” by Mr. Gellett Burgess, 
who represents them as saying complacently: “I 
don’t know anything about art but I know what | 
like.” Such people, often quite unconsciously, shut 
themselves out of a _ fascinating world; therefore 
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Chautauqua aims to open doors for them and to 
lure them into the development of powers which they 
scarcely know they possess. No field of study more richly 
repays a little intelligent effort than that of art. Gifted 
men in every country have struggled to express their sense 
of the beauty of nature and of the human form, and every 
intelligent man and woman ought to have the privilege of 
understanding the message which these men have left to the 
world. Holland, which has so often been the world’s 
teacher, has achieved great things in the art of painting. 
Tue CHAUTAUQUAN series on “Dutch Art and Artists,” be- 
ginning next month, is an opportunity not to be missed. 


a 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW COURSE. 

The new course for the coming Modern European year 
has already shown its “pulling power.” People recognize 
its educational value as well as its readable qualities. Lead- 
ers at the various Chautauquas who are usually the first 
to make a practical test of it write enthusastically. One 
platform superintendent from Ohio says: “There has never 
been a circle here, there will be if I have to be part of the 
circumference myself.” 

An Indiana Round Table leader writes: “I am cer- 
tainly pleased with the work for this year. In ‘Man and the 
Earth’ I like the author’s optimistic view point. His ideas 
of man’s continued development spiritually and intellectually 
and faith in both man and the power behind the earth-plan 
cannot fail to make an interesting study. 

The president of a Kansas Chautauqua has been exam- 
ining the new books with this result: “When I began read- 
ing ‘Man and the Earth’ I forgot all about the rest of them. 
It fascinated me so that I nearly finished the book yester- 
day. In my judgment you have not sent out a more inter- 
esting and delightful set of books than those for the com- 
ing year. I shall take every opportunity to urge their value 
upon our Chautauquans.” 
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A WORD TO CIRCLES. 

It was said of Wellington that one of his chief sources 
of strength was his careful preparation for every campaign. 
Men and supplies, possibilities of every sort were antici- 
pated and when the time for action came he was ready. 
Some such strategic power which will insure success may 
readily become a quality of any Chautauqua Circle. Let one 
or more committees hold occasional meetings during the 
summer and work out plans for the autumn. A circular 
letter to old members early in September can be sent out 
with good results. An interview with the local librarian 
may enable the committee to secure additional books for 
the use of the circle, or at least to get from the librarian a 
typewritten list of books bearing upon next year’s course. 
Some one should see to it that the books are on hand early. 
Arrangements for a Chautauqua Vesper Service in the 
early autumn might be,made. Articles written for the local 
paper would make known to the public the purpose and 
possibilities of Chautauqua work. Material suitable for 
use in a local paper will be furnished by the Chautauqua 
Office, and in this way many people not in touch with Club 
and Circle life but who would like to read by themselves 
may be reached. 


= 


A PHILIPPINE CHAUTAUQUA. 

It is quite in accordance with American educational 
ideas in the Philippines under the direction of Dr. David 
P. Barrows, that a “Chautauqua” should be part of the 
program this year. The official name of the gathering which 
was held some two months ago was the “Vacation Assem- 
bly,” but Chautauqua may fairly lay claim to this child of 
the far Pacific since its teaching staff included such early 
Chautauqua teachers as Professors W. D. McClintock and 
Frederick Starr of the University of Chicago. The As- 
sembly was picturesquely situated high up in the moun- 
tains among the pine trees where the temperature varies 
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only from sixty to eighty degrees and the air is so invigor- 
ating that it is an ideal refuge for many teachers after their 
year of work in the tropical regions below. Baguio, the 
site of the assembly, is on the island of Benguet and as 
there are many representatives of various native tribes 
within easy reach doubtless some of those present prevailed 
upon Professor Starr to organize personally conducted par- 
ties to these localities. The Teachers Assembly Herald, a 
four-page sheet which was printed each day of the session, 
gives reports of the various lecture series which dealt with 
important educational problems. Some of the lighter fea- 
tures of the Assembly included tennis, an athletic “meet,” 
various social gatherings including bonfires, readings from 
popular authors, etc. The Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, James F. Smith, in his address at the Assembly, paid 
high tribute to the influence of the American teacher in 
helping to solve successfully some of the most perplexing 
problems of the Philippine government. 


=— 


A SPECIAL COURSE ON SWITZERLAND. 


The series of articles on Switzerland in this number of 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN will, with two additional books, con- 
stitute a C. L. S. C. special course for which a seal will 
be awarded after the applicant has filled out a brief review 
paper containing twenty-five questions, sent upon  pay- 
ment of the fee of fifty cents. 

The selection of the required books permits some lib- 
erty of choice. For the first book any one of the following: 

A Short History of Switzerland. K. Dandliker. 

The Story of Switzerland. R. Stead and Mrs. A. Hug. 


Swiss Life in Town and Country. Story. 
A Sovereign People. Henry D. Lloyd. 


For the second book, any one of the following: 


Scrambles Among the Alps. E. Whymper. 

Hours of Exercise in the Alps. J. Tyndall. 

The Playground of Europe. Leslie Stephen. 

Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. John Addington and M. A. 
Symonds. 
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THE RECENT AMERICAN YEAR—AS CHAUTAUQUANS SEE IT. 

The course of study in foreign criticism of America 
which Chautauqua readers have been taking this year under 
the genial leadership of Mr. John Graham Brooks, has 
presumably prepared them to play the role of critic them- 
selves. They have been learning on the one hand “how 
not to do it” and on the other how criticism may be admin- 
istered very successfully as a tonic beneficial to all con- 
cerned. Recently Chautauqua has sent out a list of questions 
to all the circles asking them to make critical comments 
upon the reading course for the past year. An analysis 
of fifty replies which have been received up to the date of 
this writing brings out some facts well worth considering: 
The circles were first asked to enumerate in order of pref- 
erence three articles or series of articles in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for the past year. Mr. Brooks’ series, “As Others 
See Us,” easily took the lead, but American Painting showed 
a somewhat close second and the series on American Sci- 
entists was far and away the favorite as regards the third 
place. The brief biographies of distinguished people were 
often coupled with the vote for the scientists which seems 
to indicate that the human as well as the scientific element 
had proved an attraction in this series. The articles relating 
to Immigration and Highways and Byways were especially 
commended. The Library Shelf, Vesper Hour, literary 
articles and Round Table received some scattering votes but 
the limit of choice to three naturally brought the Required 
Reading to the front. 

A slight attempt at a psychological study of the circles’ 
membership was made in the question “Upon receipt of 
the magazine to what part of it do you first turn?” In these 
answers the leadership of the Round Table is doubtless 
explained by the eagerness of members for program mate- 
rial, order of reading and new announcements, though in- 
terest in their fellow readers, class affairs, etc., also seem 
to have been with some a compelling cause. The fact that 
Highways and Byways claimed the next largest share of 
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interest going ahead even of the illustrations which ranked 
next, shows that Chautauquans are alive to the connection 
between books and everyday life. As above noted many 
readers first take a bird’s eye view of the contents of the 
magazine by means of its illustrations, but quite a number 
it appears first turn to the required reading. These are 
doubtless those forehanded souls who are always on time! 
The Vesper Hour makes the first appeal to some and still 
other readers with presumably the instinct for browsing 
look first for the Library Shelf. 

One of the most striking features of this experiment 
is the revelation of strong individuality characterizing the cir- 
cles. The fifty whose criticisms are being discussed, are 
plainly a typical group. They come from twenty-one different 
states. One-sixth represent village communities, another 
sixth the larger cities, the remaining two-thirds being evenly 
divided between towns numbering between five and fifty 
thousand and those between five hundred and five thousand. 

In response to the request for comment favorable or 
otherwise upon the books of the year, the liveliest discus- 
sion resulted. “Races and Immigrants” far outdistanced 
the rest, then “Newer Ideals of Peace,” “American Litera- 
ture and last “Provincial Types in American Fiction.” A 
number of circles contented themselves with general com- 
ments : “all interesting and helpful,” “nothing but favorable 
comment,” “particularly fine,” “very favorable,” “books 
of unusual interest,” “educational, very interesting and help- 
ful,” “compare favorably with other years,” etc. As a foil 
to these was the comment, “poorest and least interesting 
of any year.” 

American Literature while accorded much approval 
was objected to by some as “too general,” “too scattering ;” 
others while enjoying its point of view felt that a book of 
selections with particular studies of authors would have 
suited them better. The wisdom of repeating a book like 
“Provincial Types” was questioned. Its influence in stimu- 
lating a closer acquaintance with American masterpieces was 
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however, very apparent, while a number ranked it nr xt to 
“Races and Immigrants” in their choice of favorites. About 
the latter book there was remarkable unanimity of sentiment, 
the fact that it was reprinted from a CHAUTAUQUAN series 
of four years ago, seeming to present no obstacle. This 
and “Newer Ideals of Peace” were frequently mentioned 
together as the important books of the year. But it was over 
Miss Addams’ book that the greatest intensity of feeling 
was expressed. Its style was a stumbling block to some 
who halted over the unfamiliar words: “difficult for the 
average reader,” “not simplified enough in expression,” etc. 
But that it set people thinking and that Chautauquans are 
practical folk eager for results is evident: “more ideal than 
practical,” “critical rather than constructive,” some said. 
One earnest circle anxious to help along the millennium felt 
that it “points out weaknesses without finding a cure.” Some 
day perchance the result may show that the book itself is 
one of the beginnings of the cure. The very intensity of 
the criticisms gave them a touch of humor. One southern 
circle wrote, “books delightful and two of them touched 
our city politics ;” another feared “so much harping upon 
equality” in the year’s books. Two northern circles felt 
that Miss Addams championed the cause of the immigrant 
too ardently in view of general socialistic and anarchistic 
dangers, and a western circle which heartily enjoyed “Newer 
Ideals” was nevertheless “unanimously in favor of keeping 
our navy as a safeguard to peace.” On the other hand, one 
circle was especially pleased with the literary style of the 
book; another which was in close touch with the play- 
ground movement discussed it with interest, and a large 
proportion found it most stimulating. The frankness of the 
criticisms is a pleasant indication that the circles are doing 
their own thinking and eager to get the best results from 
their course of study. 

In reply to the question as to possible improvements in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN, very few suggestions were offered, and 
some of these presented problems difficult of solution. Such 
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expressions of opinion are, however, much appreciated and 
readers may be assured that due weight will be given to 
them all. 


NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES. 


Naturally the August meeting of the Round Table was remin- 
iscent of the year’s achievements. The delegate from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, was the first to be heard from. “I really don’t belong 
here,” she said apologetically, “for our Circle lapsed last year, 
but I thought we might serve to ‘point a moral and adorn a tale’ 
when I tell you that we had a reunion in April at which our chief 
topic of conversation was what we had lost by disbanding!” “It 
reminds me,” said a Boston member, “of a recent story by Robert 
Herrick in The Atlantic in which a husband and wife accidentally 
met after being separated for twelve years. It developed that the 
separation hadn’t been a success for either of them and they con- 
cluded that they were more ‘compatible’ than they had supposed. 
Like the Lincoln delegate, I commend the moral of my tale to 
circles meditating separation !” 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, I’m an individual reader and 
can’t separate,” laughed a business man from Atlanta, Georgia. 
“But I can assure you that this year’s course has proved of great 
benefit to me. I especially enjoyed Mr. Common’s ‘Races and Im- 
migrants.’ It opened my eyes to the real situation of the negro 
here in the South and I intend to make a thorough study of this 
broad question.” 

“This is my first year in the C. L. S. C.,” remarked a Penn- 
sylvanian who had been conferring with his Southern neighbor. 
“Our town of Minersville with approximately six thousand peo- 
ple has become in the last fifteen years about half foreign. Poles, 
Slavs, Italians, and Tyrolese have influenced our community life 
tremendously. It would seem that material for first hand study 
is here. I have read the books with great interest, pleasure, en- 
thusiasm and profit. I think I can safely say that the reading has 
been an epoch in my thinking. I have felt the desire to get into 
the struggle, to make the glorious suggestions and possibilities 
realities.” 

The foreign mail arriving at this juncture, Pendragon broke 


the seal of a letter from London. “This is from Miss Cox, our 
Bermuda member of 1909,” he said, “who has been sojourning in 


England for some time. She says that she has been following out 
a Chautauqua suggestion for this year and studying conditions of 
life about her, particularly the immigration situation which is be- 
coming such a serious factor in English life, and the problem of 
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the unemployed. She says, ‘I have enjoyed a visit to Blenheim 
this year. Mrs. Burnett’s “Shuttle” is such a good study of Anglo- 
American alliances, descendants of working English people coming 
back to finance the estates. How splendidly the Chautauqua Read- 
ing Course prepares one for enjoying the historic, literary, and 
artistic side of Europe. I have spent two weeks in Oxford this 
year but must content myself now by telling you that Oxford 
students and professors told me I should become a cicerone for that 
grand old city! I have been spending a month at Aldershot. His 
Majesty was down for manoevers and it was thrilling to hear the 
national anthem played in his presence. Then I went to a search- 
light tattoo given for H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. There was a 
splendid concert by sixteen massed bands of England’s best regi- 
ments. When they rendered “Abide with me” it was very impres- 
sive. . . . I have visited Westminster Abbey three times again 
this year, pausing by the tombs of Darwin, Newton, Livingston, 
Handel, Disraeli, Gladstone, and Browning. So far I have been in 
the National Gallery twice on this trip, more interesting than ever 
after studying British Artists in THe CHAUTAUQUAN last year. 
Have enjoyed Kew gardens’ several times this year and look for- 
ward to much Chautauqua work next winter.’” 

The delegate from Almira, Washington, presented a copy of 
their Longfellow program as the Circle has made a special point 
of observing memorial days, inviting guests and in this way draw- 
ing attention to the work. As the President of the Circle is editor 
of the local paper, the Chautauquans are able to exert some edu- 
cational influence upon the community. 

“We have had a delightful year,” reported the delegate from 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. “We gave special attention to American Lit- 
erature, with much memorizing of quotations when we required 
the circle to name the authors. ‘Races and Immigrants’ and ‘Newer 
Ideals of Peace’ proved the favorites among our books.” The 
Corinth, Mississippi, Chautauquans, members of a manufacturing 
community of about seven thousand, reported ten enthusiastic mem- 
bers who had especially enjoyed the articles on American Paint- 
ing, Mr. Brooks’ “Signs of Progress,” and the Science articles. “I 
notice,” said Pendragon, referring to a collection of reports, “that 
many cf the circles were especially attracted to the closing chapters 
of Mr. Brooks’ series. If we cannot peer into the future ourselves, 
we seem to appreciate any far-seeing critic who can discover gleams 
of hope on the horizon.” 

“We certainly have found all the books interesting and help- 
ful,” commented Miss Holmes, the Secretary of the Ruskin Circle 
of Red Bank, N. J. “We always have been a live circle and the 
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American year has especially appealed to us so that scarcely anyone 
has failed to prepare the work assigned. We have our programs 
typewritten, as you see from this specimen, and we have many 
wide-awake discussions. We expect next year to exceed all our past 
efforts !” 

“The Land of the Kaiser and its little neighbor Holland will 
certainly afford opportunity for researches of the most entertaining 
character,” rejoined Pendragon. “I can assure every Chautauquan 
of a program of unusual quality for the Modern European Year.” 

“We have already laid our plans quite carefully for next year,” 
said the delegate from the Gunsaulus Circle of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. “We mean to specialize in the Circle upon the Dutch series 
and the Modern European Literature, reading the other books at 
home so that all regular members may come out even at the end 
of the year. In this way we can give very particular attention to 
certain parts of the course which attract us especially, while we 
shall get the benefit of the historic background which we are to 
study by ourselves.” 

“Ours is a Kansas farming country,” explained a member 
from Burr Oak. “We have had no immigrant population to study 
and our circle consists of just four members. But we call our- 
selves ‘The Big Four Chautauquans,’ and we talk of adding more 
next year. There is another large literary circle here, but we felt 
that the Chautauqua plan supplied our needs better and decided to 
stay by the Class of 1911! Two of our members are clerks, one 
a compositor and one a teacher. We are all so busy that we feared 
we couldn’t find time for all the work, but have been surprised our- 
selves at the amount accomplished. We have had weekly meet- 
ings, done all the required readings, followed some of the Round 
Table suggestions and aside from the regular work, we have had 
eight special exercises: 1. A History of our Town. 2. Debate on 
the influence of Hamilton and Jefferson. 3. Map Review of Eu- 
rope, especially the countries sending us immigrants. 4. Reports of 
life in Southern Italy. 5. History of the Initiative and Referendum. 
6. Readings from American Poets. 7. Description of Ellis Island 
by a visitor from New York City. 8. Pictures of negro conditions 
as seen by one of our own number.” 

“Everybody seems to be busy,” commented a member from 
Milwaukee, “whether he or she lives in a large or a small town. 
These ‘Big Four Chautauquans’ evidently felt that the C. L. S. C. 
was really worth while and they’ve found it so. I think that’s 
the whole secret of Chautauqua Circles. The course isn’t meant 
to be an easy-chair affair or a chance to make embroidery while 
somebody else reads to you. It means concentration of your 
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powers upon a subject worth thinking about—it has certainly helped 
to stimulate my wits.” 

Will you hear from another Kansas Circle?” queried a mem- 
ber from Blue Rapids. “We are new and of course we feel our 
newness, but the course has been well worth while. We have no 
immigrants in our town, which is a manufacturing place of about 
two thousand. Farming and stock raising goes on in the country all 
round about us. I fancy we are a typical circle. Some have had 
college advantages and others not and our ages range from twenty 
to sixty-seven. We have twelve members and you may expect 
to see us in line early next year.” 

“After what the Milwaukee member has said it would seem 
rather superfluous to remark that an Illinois farmer’s wife is a 
very busy person most of the year! But I shall venture it, never- 
theless,” and the speaker glanced cheerfully over the array of 
delegates representing many different walks in life. “Our Circle 
is in Lindenwood, Illinois,” she continued, “and as our village boasts 
only one hundred and twenty-five inhabitants, we have to be con- 
tent with our private libraries for reference books. Our com- 
munity is mainly of English or New England descent with many 
German immigrants and Miss Addams’ book gave us material for 
much interesting discussion. All of our fifteen members are en- 
rolled at Chautauqua.” 

“We’ve been reported before this year,” said the Robert Brown- 
ing delegate from Warren, Ohio, “but do let us just mention our 
closing banquet. I think you would all have been glad to come. 
I’m sure you would have been most welcome if you could have 
been squeezed in! As it was, there were fifty-five of us. We 
started our circle with eleven members seven years ago and the help 
we have all gained from the course of study and associations of 
the circle can’t be measured. I can’t begin to report the toasts at 
our banquet for it would not be doing justice to them, but some of 
the good things which we hope to see in Warren—public play 
grounds, a day nursery, a Y. M. C. A., a new railroad station, etc., 
were foreshadowed and the end is not yet. Our sense of civic re- 
sponsibility has been quickened this year by our American studies.” 

“Apropos of banquets,” said Pendragon, “I think the delegate 
from Beatrice, Nebraska, has some recent history to report.” “We 
are quite persuaded of the value of the banquet as a stage in the life 
history of a Chautauqua Circle,” responded the member from 
Beatrice. “Our regular circle held its fourteenth this year, and 
no pains were spared to make it expressive of American year sen- 
timents. The place cards were decorated with hand-painted Colonial 
dames and gentlemen, and the Tennyson Class flower, the red rose, 
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was much in evidence. The toasts surveyed the influence of our 
circle upon our intellectual life, our social life and upon our city. 
We toasted the graduates of ’o8 and our alumni. We looked back- 
ward and forward. And all of the things that we wanted to say 
and didn’t were happily summed up in the final speech ‘Just nothing 
—everything—home if anything!’ I can assure you we are all ready 
for next year’s work. I must also report the eighth annual ban- 
quet of the S. H. G. The club is in a very prosperous condition, 
both in numbers and interest. You may like to see this little hand- 
painted program of our banquet introduced by the owl, bird of wis- 
dom! This year we devoted the time almost wholly to the study 
of Shakespeare. Only two plays, ‘Julius Cesar’ and ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ have been taken up, but it has been done in a very 
thorough manner. Members of the circle have been assigned the 
different characters and have kept them till the completion of the 
study of the play. Much attention has been given to the historical 
setting and at the close there has been a special meeting with char- 
acter sketches and discussions on historical facts and the poet’s in- 
terpretation. Altogether we may say that Chautauqua is strongly en- 
trenched in Beatrice throughout the year.” 

“The circle at Falconer, New York, must also be included 
among the successful holders of banquets,” commented Pendragon 
as he looked over some recent reports. “They have just held their 
second annual celebration with fifteen active members, six of whom 
were graduates. The ’o8’s were especially honored by the 
table decorations, red roses, and hand-painted place cards 
with pictures of Tennyson. The original titles of the toasts will 
arouse your curiosity: Rosemary, A Woman’s Reason, No’s and 
Beaux, Pleiades. The growing strength of the graduates has led 
to a call for an Alumni association which will doubtless be organized. 

“Tt is delightful to see,” he continued, “how the passion for 
knowledge can take complete possession of a Chautauqua Circle. 
This newspaper clipping reveals the fact that the circle of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, at their June picnic at Fort Meigs, required every 
member to give a three-minute talk on the principal points of inter- 
est in and around Fort Meigs! It reminds one of the breakfasts of 
the famous ‘Peterkins’ where, you remember, the children discussed 
the various countries from which the different viands were secured.” 

“And now our last report must be from that admirable circle, 
the ‘Pierians’ of Stillwater, Minnesota. This circle is one of our 
oldest. It numbers eighteen years this summer and its conditions 
of work as many of you know, are unique, for it is a part of the 
educational program of the prison at Stillwater. It has some par- 
ticular privileges. It is entirely self-governing and the members 
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work out programs which show great ingenuity. Naturally its 
membership is a shitfing one and the greatest credit is due to the 
‘long time’ men, many of whom have in turn imparted a stability 
to the organization which has perpetuated it to the great benefit of 
many members who have found it an open door to a new and inter- 
esting world of ideas. You must notice this printed program of 
the First Quarterly Meeting. If you could follow in detail the list 
of papers submitted you would realize how varied and interesting 
the programs are. Current questions are discussed, individuals give 
personal reminiscences, humorous members add their quota to the 
general variety, and many who make their first appearance with 
great timidity, gain confidence and under the friendly advice of the 
critic make distinct progress in the expression of their ideas. The 
last meeting in June was a particularly memorable one, for 
two members of the circle had, for some time, been preparing to 
debate the relative merits of railroads and water craft in their 
beneficial influence upon the United States. Interest in the debate 
grew very keen as the day approached and the champions gave a 
really fine exhibition of their powers. The Prison Mirror com- 
menting upon it, said: “The debate was a decided success and a 
credit to the two members engaged in it. We also feel safe in say- 
ing that it was keenly enjoyed by the Pierians, and that each 
believes that the debaters have occasion to feel proud of their 
accomplishment.’ 

“In closing let me say that it is evident from numerous letters 
received that many of the circles have given careful thought to 
the letter in which Chautauqua Institution has asked for their 
criticism upon the current year’s course. I think you would all enjoy 
looking these over were it possible, and seeing the large number 
of points of view possible in such an organization. The suggestions 
will be most helpful and if each circle does not find the particular 
improvement made which it may have suggested, be assured that it 
is only because some counter influence more compelling for the 
present at least stands in the way.” 




















